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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Mr. THEODORE TILTON, having retired 
from The Independent, will next week begin the 
publication, in New York City, of a new weekly 
journal of his own, called THE GOLDEN AGE, 
devoted to the free discussion of all living ques- 
tions of Church, State, Society, Literature, Art, 
and Moral Reform. His new office is in that old 
literary haunt, No. 9 Spruce street, mext door to The 
Tribune building. Among the many newspapers 
which have been issued from that time-honored 
structure, we Shope The Golden Age will out-shine 
themall. Price Three Dollars a Year, cash in ad- 
vance. Persons who wish to begin with the first 
number should send in their names,with the money, 
immediately to 

THEODORE TILTON, 


P. O. Box 2848, New York City. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


I. MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WABNER. $1. 


THIRD EDITION. 
“ Full of Wit, Wisdom, Observation, and uncom- 
mon Common Sense.”— Universalist Quarterly. 
‘‘ A thoroughly charming book. Thére isa rich, 
hearty, delicious laugh in every page.’’—Chicago 
Post. 


I. BRET HARTE’S POEMS. 


TENTH THOUSAND. $1.50. 

“ The cause of Mr. Harte’s sudden leap into fame 
is obvious. His is the master art, which.by one 
stroke of the pen sets forth truths which duller 
minés must have whole pages to expound.”—Om- 


#4, tt. 





THE LIBRARY; 


Or, SoMB HINTs ABOUT 
hat Books to Read and how to Buy Them, 


With LISTS of STANDARD and ESSENTIAL 
BOOKS in EVERY Department of Literature, 


ontaining the prices and descriptions of the vari- 
pus editions published, and hints as to which are 
he most desirable to purchase. 


By AN OLD BOOKSELLER. 


Printed on toned and laid paper, royal 16mo, pa- 
covers. Price 10 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and two cent stamp. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘Botany should be taught in every School, and 


these volumes should be the Text-Books.”’— 
Prof. J.S. DAvis, University of Virginia. 


Botanical Text-Books. 


By Professor ASA CRAY, 
Of Harvard University. 
uthor of ‘‘ How Plants Grow,” “ School and Field 
Book of Botany,” “ Manual of Botany,” “ Struc- 
tural and Systematic Botany,’ &., &. 


nea beg to call ee. attention of those 
lasses in Botany to the well-known 


eused in almost every noted Co iar 
nd Seminary in the country, an a too 
over Other series by pnine-tenths Of th the le les ine 
professors and cal Teachers in the United 
No author has yet ¢ approached Professor Gray in 
= b= e art of m ng burely scientific theories 
ee details A and interesting. m 
elemen' work “* ow Plants iw,” to 
his po mere re elaborate" - anvel, eg Sere} oo one = 
et exhaustive me of 
the various Rolin of the study. a 
Descriptive Circulars giving full titles and prices 
will be forwarded by mail,to any address, on 
application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand-St., New York... 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ginx’s Baby. 


His Birth and Other Misfortunes. 
Rmo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


CGinx’s Baby. 


“Is the most terrible and powerful political Satire 
since the time of Swift.”—Henry Kingsley. 


Ginx’s Baby. 


“Isbetter worth Reading than nine out of ten mod- 
ern books.” —Literary World. 


Cinx’s Baby. 


“You can read it an hour, and find in it pee for 
&month’s serious thinking— ‘Philad. Pres: 


Cinx’s Baby. 


“We should read and think about such a book asthis 
when we can get it, which is seldom.’ Mdin- 
burgh Review. 


CGinx’s ‘x’s Baby. 


*.° For sale by all Booksellers. ers. Sent by mail post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome street, New York. 


AD FIDEM, 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “ Ecce Coslum,” 
Will soon be ready. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston. 


CERMAN AND FRENCH. 


“itor Cataloqnes SS BOER EO 
se. vl York. 


2% Bond 


























Ill. MECHANISM IN THOUGHT 
AND MORALS. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. $1. 

“One of the most brilliant and suggestive of all 
that the wise and witty Doctor has written.’”— 
Springfiel4é Republican. 

+,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO. Boston. 
BY AUTHORS OF 


“BOCE HOMO” & “ECCE DEUS.” 


ROMAN IMPERIALISM, and Other Lectures and 
Essays. By J. R. Seeley, M. A., Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., Author of “‘ Ecee Homo.” One volume. 
lémo. Price, $1.50. 

CONTENTS. 
ROMAN IMPERIALISM. I. iy: Great Roman Revo- 





Elementary in art. 
Aperel Education in 1 Universi es. Haglish in 
$choo a T er of Morality. 
PhavTeaching of Politics. an Insugural Lecture, 
lelivered at 





AD CLERUM; Advices to a Young Preacher. By 
Joseph Parker, D.D., Author of “ Ecce Deus.” 
One volume. i6mo. Price, $1.50. 

CONTENTS, 
Discipline. Earnestness. Naturalness. Delivery. 
ing. The Homilist: Man and 
and er. 
Published Ser- 
hn Campbell. A 


ries. e Guar- 
Ministry. , Para- 
bles and ‘Anecdotes. Frameworks. nly 
Here are two books which are invaluable to all 
in terested in the cause of ediication. The London 
Athenewm, in reviewing Pfof. Seeley’s Book. says: 
* We cannot help thinking that future historians of 
English Literature wil) regard him as the typical 
writer of the present day;” and 
The says of “ Ad Clerum’’: “The 
book is one which every Minister will do well to 
read among other more elaborate and weighty trea- 
tises on the same subject,and any gentleman of 
means who would put a copy into the hands of the 
students of one or more of our thological Semina- 
ries, would confer a favor about which there could 
be no question.” 
Both works will be sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1,50 for each. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
Will Publish this Week: 

1. A HAND BOOK OF LEGENDARY AND MY- 
THOLOGIOAL ART. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEM- 
ENT, author of “A Simple Story of the Orient.” 
Fully illustrated. In one volume, crown 8vo. Price 
$3.35. 

*,* This book s in alphabetical order brief 
an s myths and Pires te aiphanesia comment. of 
eee aye 8 





and legends “2 have grown up 
ristian re- 
ference tp oir rep resentation in art The bols 


explained, and the legends 
of places, ip artaro also expla ke, have been nar- 


". ay Oe FOURTEEN TO FOURSOORE. A Novel, 
by Mrs. 8. W, JEwETrT. In one volume, l2mo. Price 
ee 
eens a Se, wae 
acti ineatlon of ‘ch Pens rewd insight mat into 
the tone tone sot oie 
there ie peu a the 
au apne tS: 
and woman in a of that one an ro 

Hy - terniag down different roads to marriage. 

3. STORIES AND TALES. By HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. With illustrations. In one volume, 
crown 8vo. Price $2.25. 


*,* A companion volume to “ mene tories told 
tor Ghitdren,” in in Hurd & H ere edition. 


mplete uni- 
fi ho wwerwunes 
publi inverestin 


Speen, “Ors 
aeiie'ne Published. 
SUBURBAN _SKETOHES. Paes... A 
PorMs: OF LUCRETIA. M. DAVIDSON 
M A novel, 
Ez 


i eeeta: 


x any et t the he above sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of prices ann: 








VALUABLE 


RELIGIOUS WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


soliowing works by BROTHERS will send aither af Be 
wor mail, posta 0 @ 
of the United States, on receigt of theprice. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPEL. 
mone: on the Gospels. By ALBERT BARNES. New 
Edition, Revised and Improved. With Maps and 

Illustrations. 2 Vols.. 0., Cloth, $1.50 per Vol. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE ACTS. 


Edition, Rev proved. ith Maps and 
Tlustrations. 2 Vols. mo. Cloth, $1.50 per Vol. 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
taanity in the Nineteenth Century. By ALBERT 
BARNES. 12mo, Cloth, np SLi 1. 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
*s Complete Hdition of the Lifeand Works 
of digg’ Be w. volumes, $180 


Incumbent of 
ere RY BCTURES 
*CORI IANBS AND Be DR 


Complete int One. Vohime. “ith orgraly 0 on 
Large Pp., , , Half 


25. 

ROBERTSON’S SERMONS Complete in One 
Volume. With Portrait on Steel. parse 0, 
838 pp., Cloth, $1.50; Halt Calf, $3.25. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVEN- 
5 Re. and Even De- 


: m the Paptisned 
and °on ublished Writ 4 ort Rev. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Edi N ABBOTT. 


Wiih Portrait on Steel. ol. Crown Bro, loti, $2.00. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS, Sermons b 
_. WARD ECHER, zmeutts Church, 
Brooklyn. i from Pu published i Un- 

or ehabed Disoourses, 
uthor. In Two Vokes. awit Steel ortreit 
by Halpin. 8vo., Cloth, ~ oe 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: A Book 


of Support and Comfort for the ieee. Edited by 
Sou STANFORD HOLME, Printed fro 
large Mieke th toned paper, ane: Cloth, Beveled 


COCKER’S CHRISTIANITY AND 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Christianit; 
Sead Rena or. 


MA CGREGOR'S ROB ROY ON THE 
JORDAN. The Rob Roy on the Jona, Nile, Red 
Sea, and Gennesareth, &e. Canoe Cruise in 
Palestine and pt, andthe Waters of Damas- 
cus. By J. GOR, M.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown = Cioth, 2.50. 


KRUMMA CHER'S DAVID. David, 
the King of Israel : a Portrait drawn from Bible 
acer and the Book of Psalms. By FREDERI 
WILLIAM fj -.— D.D. ‘Author of * @lijah 
the  Tishbite ” &e. lated under the fxprese 


Trans 
Sanction of f the Author by the Rey. M.G. EAsTon, 
-F A. Witha Letter from . Krumm acher to 
his A +4 Readers, and a Portrait. i2mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TES MENT 


Gap pave 7. Edited by WILLIAM 
p49 aps and Woodents. Large 2mo, Cloth, 


THE STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. The New Testament History. With 
an Introduction, connecting the aoe of the 
Old and New Testaments. Edited b ILLIAM 
SMITH, LL.D. With Maps and ‘Woodeuts. Large 
12mo,. Cloth, $2.00. 


M‘*WHORTER’S HAND-BOOK OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. A Popular Hand-Book of 
the New Testament. By GEO CUMMING 
M‘WHORTER. i6mo, Cloth, $1, 


M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CY- 


CLs aol. Py | iiteratar Biblical. hy 4 
t ure. By th 
as SrnoNe 


G, are n 
Sheep, $6.00 ; ay tibrodee 


Te ee 
carton, 


, $8.00. 


a Sas oie 
eet ee 


est on Feel id eapotke toot ots of Teavel 
and Adventure, see epeae oe 
which wUl be sent ty co be west Pee 





ACENTS WANTED. 
A Library of Poetry and Song. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
With an Introduction, by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the -volume was 


0 800 pages beautifu rinted, cheicely il- 
lustrat handsomely yo Pris isa ar?) 


et conten’ no 
ophban nature or interes L~ pa ww old 
ous wel = > he of its leaves hold togeth 
er. 
shrough Agen ts by subserivtl 


Sold on. 
“We ay feo ceniaee nunca and flit of atc lan- 


arrangement, 
Th 1 aa model of ¢ clearness.’ 
The yolmme Ms ypographical 
Book sell ery rapidly. Send for e 
fee Oe Lt Pye y. Descriptiv 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


No. 39 Park Row, N. ¥. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


451i Broome Street, 
A few doers na of Bresdway, N.Y. 











Lippincott’s Magazine 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


POPULAR LITERATURE & SOIENOE. 


NOW READY. 


THE MARCH NUMBER. 
With a Fine Full-page Engraving. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


The Pablishers have the apne A of announci 
that they have increased the number of en an 
they trust, the attractions of i incott’s M. 
ioe ee the addition of a 8U ENT, whic! 
ee be devoted to popular i 9 catastalaied Serial 

In the present number, 


i RCOKSTOME, r 


y KATHARINE. 
yieten b 
Il be con 


a chi tarming 5 
author of * ‘or 
menced,and 
till pant mob 


Now is the Time to Subscribe ! 
and secure the opening Chapters of the New Story. 
The Janu Fe! umbers will be supplied 
ers, at $4 per annum, re- 
opportunity of be- 
with h the ch te po 


characte 
e, the Publishers will. take 
it for FOUR MONTHS, on trial, 


MACQUOID, 
the World, S; ets., is com- 
nued from month to month 


coming better ve the publ 
style vot the M 

leasure in sen 
‘or TONE DOLLAR. 


i’ ma —Yearly subscription, $4. Single Number 
35 cents. 


SP PECIMEN EN NUMBER. mailed, pos a, to a 
address on receipt of 25 cents. pow oa al 


J. B. LIPPINGOTT & 00., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philade]phia. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Third amd Ooncluding Volume of 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP 


Vol. 1. ss ON LITERATURE, BIOQ- 
RAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
BY F MAX MULLER, M. A., &c., 
Uniform ¥ th Veywmes I. and IT. and with Lectures 


on the Sete ceof Language. Price of “ Chips froma 
German Workshop,” per volume, in cloth, $2.50. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 

~ “ Mr. Max Miller shows in this volume, as in many 
of his former works, that he can traat the abstrus- 
est topics in such a style asto attract the general 
reader. The contrast presented in the first essay 
between the Emperor, the Pope, and Luther, is one 
of the grandest passages in the whole book, signifi- 
cant of*the spirit in which the author looks back 
upon the events of his country’s history and of the 
power with which he can reproduce them.”’—Athe 
naeum (Londen). 

“Mr. Mitiller always writes gracefully and effec- 
tively,and the thoughts to which he gives utter- 
ance, are generally profound and pertinent, to 
whatever subject he hasin hand. Even the reader 
who differs from him cannot but enjoy what he 
reads and profit by it.”—Hxaminer (London). 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDIT (on. 


The Sacrifice of Praise 
Psalms, Hymns,and Spiritual Songs, designed for 
Public Wership and Private Deyotion, With notes 
on the origin of hymns. 

One vol. 12mo. $1.25. In finer bindings at advanced 
prices. 

From Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., President of Wil- 
liams’ College.—* The principle on which the selec- 
tions are made is the true one, and it has been ap- 
plied with judgment and taste. I have seen no 
book in which the hymns seeme;i to me so unex- 
ceptionabfé and uniformly excelent.” 


‘WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 
VOLUME I. OF 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


BY PROF. DR, ERNST CURTIUS. 
TRANSLATED BY AITYOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, 
M. A., FELLOW OF ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE, PROFES60R OF HISTORY IN OWEN’S 
COLLFGE, MANCHESTER. 


To be completed in five volumes crown 
8vo., at $2.50 per volume, 


Printed upon Tinted Paper, Uniform with 
Mommeen’s His of Rome and the 
Library Edition >f F-oude’s History 
of Eng’ nd- 

Curtius’s History of Gr ece is similar in plan and 
Purpose to Mommsen’s nistory of Rome, with wich 
in deserves to rank in every respect as one of the 
great masterpieces of historical literature. Avoid- 
ing the minute details which overburden other 
similar works, it groups together in a very pictur- 
esque manner all the important events in the his- 
tory of this kingdom, which has exercised such a 
wonderful influence upon the werld’s civilization. 
The narrative of Prof. Curtius’s work is flowing 
and animated, and the generalizations, althougt 
bold, are philosophical and sound. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
WF i ga sor Cartins’s ent scholarship is a 


suticlent 7. W hile th > mall with which he gromee his 
’ e which he ups 
facts and KO ny gd pode of narra’ 
t no less readable ible than sound. 
very where maintains the tr'4e 
‘inlity of history, and it is ¢,j. 
es are pon me side of Justice, hu- 


canndt express our opinion of Dr. C-artius’s 


by it ma 
Theodore ommsen’s reat wor Rad 


The above works sent. to .any address, post-paid wpon 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 4 CO., 
No, 654 Broadway, New York 








Ihe Three Great Books of the Day. 


“One of the very best novels of the year.”’ 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
GOLD AND NAME. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Miss Maria A. Brown. 
Svo. Paper, $1. Cloth, $1.50. 

“ This is one of the very best novels of the year. 
Crisp, fresh, and original. We commend the vel- 
ume Mo our novel readers, confident that they will 
find in the work an intellectual stimulant of the 
very highest order.’’—New York — 

“ Of this book a lady rents says: ‘ io 8 
mance whose interest never flags rom 
to its close, and which should be read by every am- 
bitious woman, though, unhap ppily. few could ho 
for sweh a charmed issue out 0 eir reoeives. = t 
troubles as the hereine of this book rece 
k Ohrtstian Adv 


New Yor! ocate. 


‘*A powerful and interesting Novel.” 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Miss Marig A. Brown. 8vo0. Paper, $1. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“This “out by "Gold a more than fulfils the prom- 
ise held out by‘ and and Name.’ It isa powerful 
and interesting no and merits a high place 
among the popular Sotions of the day.”—New York 


‘* Likely to become a favorite.” 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
GUILT AND INNOCENCE, 


Translated from the Swedi#h by Miss Selma Bor 
and Miss Maria A. Brown. 8vo. Paper, $1 
Cloth, $1.50. (Ready in afew days.) 

“The works of Modems Schwartz have received 
warm e from Christine Nilsson, the 
ric cag Ata time when-the community 
ed with so much fictitious trash, it is a re- 
freshing to read something that is sensible without 
ull, and does not descend to low immorali- 

ties in order to excite interest or retain the readers 


attention.”—Lynn Reporter. 
€@"Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





50 TAE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly Illudtrated. ‘Send stamp for a sample 
number 8r.4 say where you saw this savertisement. 
Addresa the Publisher, JOuN L. SHORE 

36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


maesns D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
rem choice Religious and Sunday-School 
ogues sent by mail. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


will poregem Gn September 2ist. Thorough 
course rench practically the | age the 
school and fame G Class Of Belles- siren. Pri- 
mary Department. Infant Class. Circulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


Mk. & Mrs. ELISED CHARLIER, Principals. 


CROVE HILL SEMINARY, 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 

A new and promising Family Boarding-School for 
Boys. Terms reasonable. Send for circular, ad- 
dressing the Principal, 
it Be 

















lish 





ARSHALL, Bast Tisbury, Mass. 





Harnest Teaching. Common-sense Restraint’ 
YONKERS’ MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Highland Military Academy, — 


Worcester, Mass. Hstablished A. D. 1856, by the 
present Superintendent, C. B. METCALF, A.M. 


Fort Fort Edward Collegiate Inst Institute. 


Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board, fuel, 
erm, March _ 16. 


SR z Students 
ime. Address, for Cata ~ \y- 
JOSEPH E. KING. D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. J.— 
ard and Tuition, $208 per year. For Cata- 
logues, address Rev. JOHN 1. BRAK ELEY, Pres. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 


Troy, N. Y. 
E. A. & G. R. MENEELY. 


TROY B ELLS. 
Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


TP. DY, N. rn patablished 1889 a1 assort- 

ent of Church Academy, A , and 

0% fer Bells constant: 1 nhand and "mune to order. 
“Made of genuine pperay d Tin). Hung 

with otkey M tine Bell Mi vthe tee None and ° mos - tiurabte 

“Tsk inntotad Cathcgae eas Ee tpon Hp 

, ustra: ta upon appli- 

7 a ogue sent fr “7 up0 PP 


JONES & CO. 7 roy, N.X. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y: 
ony. Manytacture a epconerier. Chl ef Church, Acad- 


’ im Tower-Clock 
boat, Court-House, ‘ other Bells ot 
Btetinboat and tin, mounted in ‘the 




















UY, Troy, N.Y. 








or and at most approved 
i es « 


ieee tfree. 
at a ygues sent free 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No. 








INSURANCE. 


1871. 
THE 
Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Co., 
mee en 


ORGANIZED 
1845. : : {pr P TUAL. 
r Statement, 


RE ee vos ence sees $18,489,006 80) 
ning the yea or Premiums du- 
the 


r 1870. 
wets be interest during 
xo r 1870.. 
Received | for Annuities ‘dur- 
ing the year 1870............ 








Balance as 
Januar 


1,751 37 


Total Receipts for 70 $6,858,547 04 
rat Claims by 


1,397 ,556 
Paid Dee 19000 0 
Paid surrendered 
341,633 37 


Paid ens 
and Printi 64,491 08 
34,194 92 


y Gentingen 
x 
Pai Postage and 
Exchang: 10,174 56 
Paid Taxes and 
Internal Rev.... 93,418 97 
437,708 90 
Fee 25,204 20 
Paid. Axnuities.. 1,231 O07 
Paid Return Pre- 
miums.,......... 1,610,205 25 $4,084,819 48 $2,773,727 50 


$21,212,733 95 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand............ ..8 643,309 91 
Real Estate. . 143,139 84 
United States Securities.. 1,551,500 00 
State,City,and te Bonds 4.574.800 00 
Bonds and Mo 7 “425/844 50 
Loans and Policies in. force... 6,775,092 97 
Loans on Serip 1,460 17 
Due for Premiums i in course 
of transmission.. 


PaidC sepemestons 


to Agents 
ria ee ysicians’ 


56 
———— $21 212,733 93 
. 56, 170 43 


30.736 48 


Interest due and accrued.. 
Deferred quarterly and semi- 
annual Premiums 
Premiums due, not yet reciv- 
ed, on issues principally at 
November and cember. . 315,357 91 $799,904 87 
Total assets, Jan. 1, 1871 $22,012,638 S82 

The Dividend of Return Premiums declared by 
the Directors in 1870 will be a to the assured as 
their Premiums fall due in 1871, in conformity with 
rules of the Company. 

The Dividend of Return Premiums to be Lang! in 
1872 will be apportioned during the year, upon the 
equitably adjusted percentage plan lately adopted 
by the Company. 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President, 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS, 

Lewis C. GROVER, MARCUS L. WARD, 

HENRY MOFARLAND, NEHEMIAH hl 

CHARLES 8. ace JostAH O. Lo 

A. 8. SNELLIN JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 

RANDALL H. Greene, H. N. CONGAR, 

Il. H. FROTHINGHAM, OSCAR L. BALDWIN. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

JOSEPH P. JACKSON, M.D., EpGAR HOLDEN, M.D. 
A. W. WOoDHULL, M.D., F. G. SNELLING, M.D. 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 

State Agent Eastern District of New York, 

137 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICKH, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


$2,500,000 00 
4,578,008 
199,668 71 


CASH CAPITAL, . .°'s «+ 
Assets, Ist Jan., ant, . ° ° 
Liabilities, - ° 


ABSTRACT OF THE- 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on 

e Ist day of January, t 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Balance in Bank, 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate, . 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, ° 

United States Stocks, easiest value) 

State and —— tocks and nee 
(market value - 

Bauk Stocks (market value) e 

Interest due Ist My wy etl, 

Balance in hands of Age 

Bills = ag a ae (for Wromtims on Inland 
Risks, &c. 

Other a Pe ee Item 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies 
issued at this office 

Steamer a and Wrecking Apparatus, 2, ie 

Real Estate, . e 1, 0 

Government Stamps on hand, ft ® 49 25 


Total, oe Be gr $4,578,008 tJ 


$174,478 68 
1,837,615 00 


300 00 
17380,987 50 


CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 139 Broadway 


Success the Criterion of Bircellence. 





HE EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallel- 

_ ed in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Poll- 
cies were issued in the first Twelve Months, insur- 
ing $7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s 
business ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 

AND WHY NOT? 
Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
mium, 

All other Policies NON-FORFEITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

All Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- 
miums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

ONE-THIRD of all premiwms loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miums, and no increase of annual payment on any 
class of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to 
his contribution thereto. 

The business of the ) Company conducted ‘upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


the Empire. : 
Age of the Party insured, —Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
will 


| Prem 
hd a Pre continue 


oO ‘6 
Three thepolicy < ‘6 “ 2 
Four ( 8 16 
Five force 10 


56 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home Office, Broad- 


i 3 OFFICERS: . 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP.:Superintendent 
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| HENRY Y. 
Example of the -Non-Forfeitnrs Plau of | 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Bat 


\ Ore 
ATLANTIC MUTUSL 
INBW YORK, J 
The Trustees, im canformity to t 
pany, submit the following 
on the 31st December 1871 = 


Pa OT a 


Total a sos al. Saae 


No Policies have en a upon lite 


Risks, nor u 
ed with Ma: 


Losses paid during the same period. .....$2,253,590 39 
$1,063,263 57 
The Company‘thas she .Sollowing Assets, viz.: 

United States and § of New Yo 

Stock, City, Bank, ake other Stocks... . $8,843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2 BRT, oO 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. . "217 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

dye the Company, estimated at........ 330,352 03 
Premium nm Soe and os Receivabl 2,089) 
Cash in Bank..-...,,..... im 
Total Amount of Assets............0.s09: $14,183,083 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the/Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, dn and after Tuesday, 
the|Seventh of February next, from which dete all 
interest thereon will cease. The-certificates to be 
profluced at the time of; payment, and canceled. 
Upen certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. fs declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 


ee ee ewer eeeee 


cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

HENRY K. PoGune, 

DENNIS PERKIN 

JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 

JAMES Low, 

¢ A. HAND, 

.J. HOWLAND, 
. BABCOCK, 


JoBN D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W./H. H. Moore, 
8 ‘RY COIT, 

. C. PICKERSGILL, 
De 1s CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROWAL PHELPS, 
CALEB BARSTGEW, 
A. iP. PILLOT, 
WELLIAM E. DODGE, 
RoBT. C. FERGUSSON, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
F HANCIS f SKIDDY. 
DANIEL MILLER, 
wh. BTOMOIB, 


2 (RONG E  SirPRENEON, 


bonne T. weTU ART, 
SHEPPARD GANDy, 
OBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
sAune,¢ + De Fonner, 
URDETT, 
ALEX. V. BDAKE. t 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 
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MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. | * 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT, 





Receipts During the Year 1870. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c.... 
For Interest 


- $1,804,275 32 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Claims by death on Poli- 
cies and Bonus, and Pay- 
ment of Annuities $530,013 57 

Paid Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
Commissions, &c 

Paid Dividends, Return Pre- 
miums, Purchased Policies, 
and Bonus Interest on Div- 
idend, &,....... ottadedsboese 


ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and.on hand... $77,364/91 
Bonds and Mortgages, and 
Interest accrued on same... 

* 
Loans on Policies in force... 
United States and New York 
State Stocks 
Quarterly and Semi-annual 
Premiums, deferred and 
Premiums and Interest in 
course of collection and 
transmission........ derteeeees 


2,418,355 31 
2,314,027 79 


706 850 00 


680,428 58 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
}and Bonds 
| (Market value of the Secu- 
Fities, $866,312.} 
terest due to date, and all 
other property........... bese 


688,725 00 


58,364 32—$6,924,116 00 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
c. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
WEMPLE, Assistant Sec’y. 
$. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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way, Feb. 8, ant 
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SH CAP. . 
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A eotetantios Scrip, payable Hie 


uM iss, a Sexip Divi ies yA licies 
1-3 in the 


1971. 
d l after the First 
i. FIFTY PER CENT. ip of 1864 will be 


Roan | F 


ER CENT. 
Sanitioa to 
Profits toe 8 the Fo end Bist of 

Scri be ready for delivery 
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Premiums marked. of from In ist Jon- 
uary, 1870, to dist = voe 0s 90,008,788 557 


year ending dist December, 1870, for which certifi- }- 





MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 








NEW” PUBLICATIONS. 
ae 


SPECIALTIES OF THE ECLECTIC. 


It is believed that in this department the 
TIC is more comprehensive and complete than any 
other Magazine the world not exclusively de- 
voter to the subject. 


“| Biography. 

There is ni t of Literature mére im- 
ti wry ee 

popnd dg avana ong tegen 


ove) will be found sketches of most mt of | the hues 
en. 





of present.apd past tim 


Belles Lettres. 


= igenaeeee in all its branches is repre- 
est selections which can be gleaned 


aad ' 
| 
fro nied by he 1s field of periodical literature ibroad. 

Fiction. 


ithis depart t the BEST CURRENT Larrea. 
i ‘eve lass is found, comprising occasional 
tem novelists, but 

whieh the English 


ment 


ciicnaadl A re. 


M ne oe apeclal ch ‘ssi pial ogee eee 

w e = 

Gane hiuy son Political, Socia aad Literary Topics 
hich fill the English quarterlies and monthlies. 


Editorial Department. 


The Editorial Depertmens are LITERARY No- 
TIc 5, FOREIGN LITERARY N' pode ti oaaliod ART, 
and VARIETIES. The aan 
= 


sibraee every peneloie topo, aad 
tem: by - oy 


Hlustrations. 


the 


ery fine STEEL ENGRAYVIN some eupiect 
of foneral ‘interest, either Historic, P ortrai 
= det, eum bellishes each number. These c 
executed in the best poe ee and by 
bis, and are of permanent value. 
co 
ah aes 


bs 


t 
arti 


T es, 45 cents; one 
yea 


f two ~-+,- one ‘one year, #9; five 3 five co 
qates. Agente wanted % to get up clubs. 


| | &. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton St., New York. 


tHE BIBLE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Wanted, Men and Women of Christian 


Character. 


anys School Teachers, and all others 80 dis- 
act as general agents poe thgt new and im- 
taint book Ro my e OPE BLE, or the 
aot | e Affairs of ad by Bev. JOSEPH 

G, 


is work has a ap ate and ‘hearty endorse. and 
tient OF ai evangelte cal P denominations “Tro age a mts 
lend it their fapport everywhere. it is just the 


k for the 
ye uaa and terms. State 














ly fo 
th eoetbeny you wish, 


bs Prospectus books furnished free of cost. 


J. R. FOSTER & CO 
Lock Box 410, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Boston Daily News, |=: 
A Morning and Evening Paper. 


The Largest and Best Two-Cent Daily in 
New England. 


The NEWS, being a hightoned moral paper, is the 
best advertising medium in New England. Its 
readers have confidence in the good faith of its ad- 
vertisers. They know that no humbugs, secret 
remedies, or doubtful sch , are itted to its 
columns. 

Its circulation is among the best classes of people 
in| Boston and the suburban towns, and largely 
throughout New England. 

8 ) bates aess PRICE.—$5.00 a year in advance. 


Lo MICK’S...... 
FLORAL CGUIDE 
For 1871. 


THE First EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
A ay! a copies ae feral qi linetre ats 
‘atalogue yy o 
e hed and aint 


a 








0 105 wer, “ 
itustrated ac rin on. fme A 


eens 
ped gente ‘PLATES. 
ihe vanaeatsi 8 abies 
ae eta as 


mo! rer t them eee n Cents, W which is not 


he cost. 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, .N..Y-. 


Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener. | 
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EAK FO 
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wr ty brs 
t $1 Weekly. 


— Tey samples of our gre Hallowell, Maine. 
“Wr J. CRAHAM, * 
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LOOKING-CLASSES, 
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NLARGED, 1871 
All we aes in £¢ a, aB poy 
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‘The Pear 





Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 65 
} PLYMOUTH GHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
T Si obeax Open st538, Bat- 


Mr. W. A.M. 
- Of St. 





NEW music ron THE SU 


~ SCHOOL. 
T he Pearl teacttur music tor Sunday 


Sunday 

06is by the most popular writers in the country. 
Contains no old or. worn 

T he Pea r out tunes, but every piece is 


new, fresh and sparkling, written expressly for it. 


Is pronounced by all who 

The Pea rl have examined the edvance 

sheets, (now ready) the best book of the kind ever 
published. 

“ Will be issued March 1, 1871, 

when orders will be filled in 


fotation. 15,000 copies are ordered in advance of} 
publication. 


The Péarl x 


Price, bound in boards, 35 


The Pearl © 


book in the eountry. 


* 
be for sale by book and 
ic dealers generally.— 
nts, Or $30 per handred. 


Seaiidmai a 


orders at once. 
Wil) be the handsomest Sun- 
The Pea rl day School book ever pub- 


lished. All  tagorented are invited to send for spe- 


cimen pages 

Which will be sent free to 
The Pearl any address, ora single copy 
will be mailed on receipt of 35 ce 


The Pearl Yi pres Foxe, 


eveland, Ohio, to edioas' ‘all orders should be ad- 
ressed. 


Send for a Specimen Copy. 
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Announcement by Messrs, BIGLOW & 
MAIN, successors to Wm. B. Bradbary. 


OUR NEW 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK, 


“PURE COLD” 


BY 


Rey, Rob’t Lowry & W. Howard Doane, 


WILL BE READY 
Early in April. 


papene. LOWRY. DOAuR por s stand in th 


jnday-Bcho 

uasurpeseed. ever been 
pauiished which #0 many eminent hymn-writers 
ve contributed or embracing so great a variety 
of Leng — vsoul-stirring. hymns a ; 


Bon. Pe *helther paltors nor Publishers b Rave spar- 
or expense. 


© PURE COLD” 


Soitowe “ BRIGHT JEWELS,” “ Fresh LAURELS,” 

» *-GOLDEN SHOWER,” any 
7 Seber AIN*’ all'of which are conceded to b 
enrivaled for Su S PURE GOLD naps - d the Fublish. 
ers believe that “ PU GOLD prove worthy 
of the hearty welcome from iunday ools which 
hes been _extended to its P sors. 
we as “ Bright Jewels” or * Laurels.” 

= sore’ will be 


for examination 
Ondeee albnd t d. (postnatal on receipt of 25 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 


Su nday-School Music. 


YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 


SACRED & SUNDAY-SOHOOL MUSIC 
At the Roogis of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union § Square, New York. 


EW HALLOWED SONGS.—This new 
work is admirably adapted in size for use as a 
Sacred Song Book in Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunes and hymns. 820 pages ; mus- 
lin covers ; 50 cents per copy. 
INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 
contains only new and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “Buds of Promise,” “ Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 61 pagees Sentble eevee) 29 ots. pee copy, S26, 
per hundred. ’ 
\HE SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in. monthly form and illuminated coyer, Jan. 
1st, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject | 
of (Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c, Subscription terms, $1. per annum, Address 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
Square, New York, 


Richardson's New ‘Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
bi out N.Y. 
B le. ee hts Jounal, dest “aes 
ras : ; 4 
ill other of the kind. or- 
y other 
. by eee cane. *e'Eresente 


amNY, Table 


Eee ne 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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=P UP. CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. , Our answer 
is, send-for Price List, anda club:form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and ea" eet eee organizers, 

T 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
31 AND2 VESEY 


om when 





37 Union 
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Lp, ©, Box 5648.) 


Naw You. 


A New and Important Invention, 


The CABINET PIPE ORGAN 


Instrument: 
‘phudy, “ida to all the 
thi tts pe pe- 


Seth 


ee 


lies, fe 
cases 


the Cabinet P 
-E- hee Wwe 


GEORGE W. een, the great Organist, says of 
it: “ An, indispensab! e improvement over’ all reed 


LBERT W. BERG, ‘by eee and AWthor: 
mething entirely b 
tition eee oe an 


“A gem. 
tself —;" above all compe- 


b MAS, the popular 7, rand Vocalist: 
One of the most valuable musical ‘Tnveations of 
our time. Every musician will hail it with delight.” 
JEROME HOPKINS: “ Excellent, and commends 
itself at once to all Amateurs and Artists in Music.” 


For full particulars, address 


.REDINGTON & HOWE, Syracuse, N. Y., 


General Agents for Wm. ‘Casw's Co., Sole Manu- 
facturers. 


=e Oe 


DUNHAM- od SONS’ 


Man ufacturers of 


“| PIANO FOR‘ES, 


17 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, 


Square, 


AND 


Upright 
PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 
vision of their price-list. ; 





7 


These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 


thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
RW ; 


for every climate. 


These instruments-are now offered Twenty 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Bpecial attention ts called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of 4 Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the fest and MOST PER- 
FECT PIANO of this Class 
ever’ made. 


‘This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK’S HALL, 
.No. 141 Eighth St., 
Between Broadway and 4th Av. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


HORACE bret 481 Broadway, N. Ye 


Bes. OLE EMREER PAE MES 


EXTREMELY 
Pion OASH, DURING 
or Wait rake from $4 to $20 monthly w until 


paid + ‘he 
Kind of and rent 
id of Pe RO beautiful style 
rite B 


themoat 
ms pone ever made, 1 , now on exhibition at — 
CHURCH ORCANS. 
EK. & a, G.. Hook, Boston. 
dere of the COLISEUM ORGAN; tt ie 
Organ in the pes a oh | CHURCH, B 
, and of many hundreds of ins’ ents of f ti 
, in movers partol thegpuntry, of aij denom- 
Resradiniba in New York by ’ 
_ JAMES A. PUNVERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


“Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely “the same terms as.at the factory. 











Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
~' IS. BERRY & C0:,” 
739 Brosdvey, corner 10th Street, keep a fine 
ment of Pian ose — 9 Melo ans, for pal 
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a wand elodeone ~ ree 
be Sell On small mon 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 22, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. - 


[Wuore No. 61. 








GIFTS. 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 

I. 
\7] OT as the world gives, God to us doth give; 
No doubtful good, with half reluctant hand 
That chides the taking ; but an amplitude 
Of blessing vast beyond the reach of thought, 
Rich beyond count, and constant as the heavens, 
With all their solemn march of suns and stars, 
Whose motions know nor pause nor weariness, 
Chiming forever to the rythmic songs 
Of angel-choirs, He presses on our souls, 
And most rejoices when we most receive. 

1. 


= 


Then let us take as greatly as He gives: 

Not with a-hand that challenges the gift, 

Or seems the Giver’s goodness to impeach, 

Or to fix bounds to his beneficence ; 

But with a soul all open to receive, 

And growing ampler to receive the more, 

The more His love bestows; with thankfulness 
That links us in divinest fellowship * 

To Him who gives all good and perfect gifts 
From His great goodness and full perfectness. 


Ii. 


So, to their overflowing, shall our hearts 

Be filled with love and gracious charities ; 

So shall we learn, no more to be unlearned, 
The lesson, most divine, of doing good, 
Whence goodness, its divine necessity ; 

So, growing in its likeness, we shall grow 

To the full stature of the Lord’s redeemed, 
And know how sweet the freedom from all sin, 
How beautiful the ministry of love, 

How blest and all-sufficing, holiness. 





A VOICE FROM THE AUDIENCE. 


{Lifted up after listening to the Oration of a Women’s 
Rights Woman.) 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


¥ great talkers are to be believed, good listen- 
ers, when they get their deserts, will be named 
in the list of beatitudes. 

But, haying already acquired a title to any ben- 

tits that may accrue to this amiable character, 
by numbered years of regular attendance at 
church, unwearied patronage of the lecture sys- 
tem, and last, but not least, by a patient attention 
to the effort just ended, suffer me, O Sophronia! 
oratress Of the evening, to lift up a dissenting 
voice ! 

It is not that I love you less, but other women 
nore, that I am tempted to an action so unseemly 
as “speaking out in meeting.” . For, look you, 
two dozen of my pupils, bright-faced Nellies and 
Aurelias, walked up these aisles to-night, and IL, 
their friend and teacher, lead the procession. Full 
of “pre-judgments” were their young heads, I 
grant you; ready enough were they to criticise what- 
ever you, Sophronia, might feel called upon to ut- 
ter concerning women’s rights, | It is a term which, 
more than any other, they deride—that is, all but 
Hypatia and her set, who look with some degree 
of allowance upon your theme, but whisper their 
opinions softly to each other and to me. 

Well, I had hoped that in your look, your tones, 
your words, there might be something that should 
soften the hard resolve, and enlighten the cloudy 
prejudice of these quick, kindly girls, in whom 
the future of “ the cause ” has much at stake. 

You have disappointed me, Sophronia; this is 
the head and front of your offending. You have 
tudely crushed the hopes I hada right to cherish, 
and I cannot easily forgive you. 

Why, at the very outset you offended every per- 
son in this audience. You walked in a mannish 
way along the aisle, and your toilet: displayed an 
wnbecoming disregard of what is most. approved 
in coiffure and crinoline, in trimmings and. tour- 
nure. Moreover, you pitched your, voice upon a 
squeak, and vied with Punch and Judy in gesticu- 
lation; while as for your words,—you talked to 
the men as thongh they were all tyrants, and to 
the women as though they were a combination in 
equal parts of idiot and slave. 

That you meant well, who can doubt? What 
earthly or supernal reason had you for meaning ill? 
Who can make himself believe that any woman 
ever yet flew in the face of public sentiment, or 
set herself up as a target for honest and dishonest 
abuse, without being at the outset and throughout 
the onset, terribly in earnest? Ambition’s syren 
Voice never sang the song that inspired you to 
the work you are doing with such hard-faced 
bravery } even necessity might. have pointed you 
‘omore congenial paths, along whose quiet, bor- 


the curve of the arm dealing the blow, or the pose 
of the lance when held for a moment in rest.” 
Granted, most estimable woman, we wiser heads 
know this; we honor the brave and dauntless 
heart beneath the ill-chosen gown, and can center 
our thoughts upon what is intrinsically valuable 
under all this declamation. But alas! these un- 
convinced but teachable young things who sit be- 
side me ; these who will be the women of to-mor- 
row, when you and I sustain a superannuate’s rela- 
tion to life’s activities; these charming but most 
provoking young conservatives regard extrinsic 
matters—the fall of a robe, the curve of an eye- 
lash, the cadence of a voice, as matters of great 
moment,—more to them than deep philosophy or 
demonstrated fact. 
“So I am to dance attendance on the whims of 
narrow-minded school-girls?” you demand, sar- 
castically. 
Nay, Sophronia, let me beg you will not dance; 
that would positively spoil all! Neither would I 
have you do any other condescending or foolish 
thing ; but rather, this: Take the world as it is, 
not as it would have been if you and I had had 
our way. See how-natural is its intolerance, how 
reasonable its unreasonableness. Consider, in 
particular, the case of these, my girls. They are 
conservatives by nature—rather, by second nature 
—and by practice. This comes of their sensitive- 
ness and their ignorance. They do not intend to 
make themselves ridiculous ; they are determined 
not to be laughed at. Into the deep things of 
destiny they have not been called to look; with 
the problems of ptogress they are far too modest 
to interfere. One of them replied, with charming 
but pathetic frankness, the other day, when asked 
why she had not read a certain new book much 
liked by thoughtful people: “Why, nobody told 
me to read it, and I hadn’t sense enough to go 
about it myself.” This expresses, not unfairly, 
the unexpressed confession of thousands of bright 
lovable girls to-day. How far from the preten- 
sions of their sophomoric brothers, are the simple 
acknowledgments of ignorance which they make 
with so much freedom! This, too, may be traced 
back to the idea with which we started; it is ex- 
pected of them. To be ignorant is no disgrace. 
Nobody asks their opinion of the Eastern Ques- 
tion or Count Bismarck’s policy, or how they 
stand affected on the Tariff, or the problem of 
Chinese emigration. Indeed, should they be 
found to hold any opinion upon these matters, it 
would be taken as an evidence of abnormal intel- 
lectual development. Upon the Woman Question, 
however, they have usually something to say, 
having been indoctrinated by their learned broth- 
ers and cousins (the last word being both generic 
and specific in its present application), in the idea 
that “to-attend caucuses and vote ” is the one ob- 
ject of “these termagant agitators,” and that to 
be “ strong-minded ” is the one unpardonable sin. 
Line upon line, added to precept upon precept of 
this sort, make up, in a majority of cases, the sum 
total’ of a school girl’s notions of the greatest 
question now before the American public. There 
is,,to be sure, a minority who are, by nature or 
by education, more liberal in their style of 
thought; but even these are such wily young 
time-servers that they wait to see if the new ideas 
will become popular; wait to determine “ which 
way to jump,” being mischievously willing that 
other people shall do all the hard work, and get 
called by all the harsh names, but secretly hoping 
that they may share the rewards of the battle if 
the “agitators” should win. Be assured, 0 much 
abused Sophronia! that in the day when victory 
declares itself for you, my timorous Arabella will 
appear upon the scene, looking fresh and crisp as 
her new gown, and will enter into the heritage 
you have prepared for her, with a smile of well- 
bred satisfaction. 
‘But T would have you win my girls as allies, 
and save them from the meanness of being mere 
sharers of the spoils. 
And yet, believe me, people do not sneer for 
nothing in this afternoon of the most tolerant 
century that ever dawned; it was not an alto- 
gether senseless prejudice that arched the eye- 
brows of my girls this evening. Let the lament- 
able fact be bravely stated: Women’s rights ora- 
tresses have, as a class, outraged the public taste, 
libelled men whose chief crime was thoughtless- 
ness, and scolded women whose idiocy was only 
ignorance, and that of an almost inevitable kind. 





ders you might have gleaned your bread, Con- 
“ction alone had power to urge you into the piti- 
less world, where every eye that turned upon you 
was colder than the gleam of drifted snow. 
“What wonder,” you sternly urge, “if in my 
battle with the hard-visaged world I took neither 
the Muses nor the Graces as my allies, but rather 
chose Diana and Minerva? I am a woman 
convictions, a8 has been conceded. Istrike straight 
at my adversary, public opinion, and have little 
time or vigor to bestow upon such minor points as 


The question of manner is almost as weighty, 
when a lady takes the platform, as that of matter. 
If she cries “Reform” to her audience, let her 
whi “conform” to herself. In all things 
pracetel and winning, gentle and womanly, let 
her—she must, conform. Let calm and gently ut- 
tered logic take the place, upon her lips, of harsh 


of | denunciation. When whatever is sweet and pleas- 


ant in the looks and ways of the women who are 
the almost worshiped divinities of home, beams in 
your face, thrills in your voice, charms in your 





now one rugged brain follows with sturdiness 
your sturdy thought, and will not be thrown off 
the track by any of your eccentricities. 

When shall the watch-word of all argument be 
the calm words of the matchless logician: ‘Come, 
let us reason together”? Not “let us vituperate,” 
taking to ourselves the lancet of irony and the 
broad-sword of sarcasm. 

Who can gainsay the assertion often made, of 
late, that the Woman Question, so momentous in 
the aspects it presents, so brilliant in much of 
its promisé#4¥or the future, is often rudely wounded 
in the house of its friends? 

Ip non-essentials, non-conformity is weakness. 

To persuade, we must first please. 





MY WIFE AND 1; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “* Minister's Wooing,”’ &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I LAY THE FIRST STONE IN MY FOUNDATION. 
Y story now opens in New York, whither I 
am come to seek my fortune as a maker and 
seller of the invisible fabrics of the brain. 

During my year in Europe I had done my best to 
make myself known at the workshops of different 
literary periodicals, as a fabricator of these airy 
wares. I! tried all sorts -and sizes of arti- 
cles, from grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
sowing them broadcast in various papers, without 
regard to pecuniary profit, and the consequence 
wasthat I came back to New York as a writer 
favorably known, who had made something of a 
position. To be sure my foot was on the lowest 
round of the ladder, but it was on the ladder, and 
I meant to climb. 

“To climb —— to what?” In the answer a man 
gives to that question lies the whole character of 
his life-work. If to climb be merely to gain a 
name, and a competence, a home, a wife, and chil- 
dren, with the means of keeping them in ease and 
comfort, the question, though beset with difficul- 
ties of practical performance, is comparatively 
simple. But if in addition to this a man is to build 
himself up after an ideal standard, as carefully as 
if he were a temple to stand for eternity ; if he is 
to lend a hand to help that great living temple 
which God is perfecting in human society, the 
question becomes more complicated still. 

T hear some of my fair readers are by this time 
impatient to’see something of “my wife.” Let me 
tell them for their comfort at this moment, when 
I entered New York on a drizzly, lonesome Decem- 
ber evening she was there, fair as a star, though I 
knew it not. The same may be true of you, 
young man. If you are ever to be married your 
wife is probably now in the world; some house 
holds her, and there are mortal eyes at this hour to 
whom her lineaments are as familiar as they are 
unknown to you. So much for the, doctrine of 
predestination. 

But at this hour that I speak of, though the lady 
in question was a living and blessed fact, and 
though she looked on the same stars, and breath- 
ed the same air, and trod daily the same sidewalk 
with myself, I was not, as I perceive, any the wiser 
or better for it at this particular period of my ex- 
istence. é . 

In fact, though she was in a large part the un- 
pereéived spring and motive of all that I did, yet 
at this particular time I was so busy in adjusting 
the material foundations of my life that the ideas 
of marrying and giving in marriage were never 
less immediately in my thoughts. 1 came. into 
New York a stranger, I knew nobody personally, 
and I had no time for visiting... 

I had been, in the course of my wanderings, in 
many cities. I had lingered in Paris, Rome, Flor- 
ence, and Naples, and, with the exception of Lon- 
don, I never found a place so difficult to breathe 
the breath of any ideality, or any enthusiasm, or 
exaltation, of .any description, as New York, 
London, with its ponderous gloom, itssullen,mam- 
moth, aristocratic shadows, seems to benumb, and 
chill, and freeze the soul; but New York impressed 
me like a great hot furnace, where twig, spray, and 
flower wither in a moment, and the little birds 
flying over, drep down dead. My first impulse in 
life there was to cover, and conceal, and hide in the 
deepest and most remote caverns of my heart any- 
thing that was sacred, and’ delicate, and tender, 
lest the flame should scorch it. Balzac in his epi- 

tic manner has characterized New York as 

the where there is “neither faith, hope, nor 
¢ ,” and, as he never came here, I suppose he 
must have taken his impressions from the descrip- 
tions of unfortunate compatriots, who have landed 
and been precipitated into the very teeth 





and claws of its grinding selfishness, and its des- 


utterances, you will convince a hundred, where 





perate don’t-care manner of doing things. There 
is abundance of selfishness and hardness in Paris» 
but it is concealed under a veil of ideality. The 
city wooes you like a home, it gives you picture- 
gallenes, fountains, gardens, and grottoes, and a 
good natured lounging population, who have noth- 
ing to do but make themselves agreeable. 

T must confess that my first emotion in making 
my way about the streets of New York, before I 
had associated them with any intimacy or ac- 
quaintanees, was a vague sort of terror, such as 
one would feel at being jostled among cannibals, 
who on a reasonable provocation wouldn’t hesitate 
to skin him and pick his bones. There was such 
a driving, merciless, fierce “ take-care-of-yourself, 
and devil take the hindmost” air, even to the drays 
and omnibuses, and hackmen, that I had some- 
what the feeling of being in an unregulated men- 
agerie, not knowing at what moment some wild 
beast might spring upon me. As I became more 
acquainted in the circles centering around the 
different publications, I felt an acrid, eager, nipping 
air, in, which it appeared to me that everybody had 
put on defensive armor in regard to his own inner- 
most and most precious feelings, and like the lob- 
ster, armed himself with elaws to seize and to tear 
that which came in his way, The rivalry between 
great literary organs was so intense, and the com- 
petition so vivid, that the offering of any flower of 
fancy or feeling to any of them, seemed about as 
absurd as if a man should offer a.tea-rose bud 
to the bawling, shouting hackman that shake their 
whips and scream at the landing. 

Everything in life and death, and time and eter- 
nity, whether high as Heaven, er deep as hell, 
seemed to be looked upon only as subject. matter 
for advertisement, and material for running a 
paper. Hand out your wares! advertise them 
and see what they will bring, seemed to be the 
only law of production, at whose behest the most 
delicate webs and traceries of faney, the most 
solemn and tender mysteries of feeling, the most 
awful of religious emotions came to have a trade- 
mark and market value! In ‘short, New York is 
the great business mart, the Vanity Fair of the 
world, where everything is pushed by advertising 
and competition, not even excepting the great. 
moral enterprise_of bringing in the millennium; and 
in the first blast and blare of its busy, noisy pub- 
licity and activity, I felt my inner spirits ahrink, 
and tremble with dismay. Even the religion of 
this modern century bears the deep impress of the 
trade-mark, which calendars its financial value. 

I could not but think what the sweet and retir- 
ing Galilean, who in the old days was weary and 
worn With the rush of crowds in simple old Pales- 
tine, must think if he looks down now, on the way 
in which his religion is advertised and pushed in 
modem society. Certain it is, if it be the kingdom 
of God that is coming in our times, it is coming 
with very great observation, and people have leng 
since forgot the idea that they are not to say ‘Lo, 
here!” and “Lo, there!” since that is precisely 
what a large part of the werld are getting their 
living by doing. 

These ideas I must confess bore with great 
weight on my mind, as I had just parted from my 
mother, whose last words were that whatever else 
I did, and whether I gained anything’ for this life 
or not, she trusted that L.would live an humble, - 
self-denying, Christian Iffe. I must confess that 
for the first few weeks of looking into the interior 
management of literary life in New York, the idea 
at times often seemed to me really ludicrous... To 
be humble, yet to seek success in society where it 
is the first duty to erow from morning till night, 
and to praise, and vaunt, and glorify, at tlie top of 
one’s lungs, one’s own party, or paper, or magazine, 
seemed to me sufficiently amusing. However, in 
conformity with a solemn promise, made to. my 
mother, I lost no time in uniting myself witha 
Christian body, of my father’s own,denomination, 
and presented a letter from the Church in High- 
land to the brethren of the Bethany Church. 

And here I will say that for a young man who 
wants shelter, and nourishment and shade for the 
development of his fine moral sensibilities, a 
breakwater to keep the waves of materialism from 
dashing over and drowning his higher life, there is 
nothing better, as yet to be found, than a union 
with some one of the many bodies of differing 
names ahd denominations calling themselves 
Christian Churches. A Christian Church, accord- 
ing to the very, best definition of the name ever yet 
given, is a eongregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments duly ministered according to Christ’s ordi- 
nance; and making due allowance for all the ig- 
norance, and prejudice, and mistakes, and even the 
willfpl hypocrisy, which, as human nature is, must 
always exist in such connections, I must say that 
I think these Churches are the best form of social 
moral culture yet invented, and not to be dispensed 
with till something more fally answering the pur- 
pose has been tested for as long a time as they. 
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These are caravans that cross the hot and weary 
sands of life, and while there may be wrangling 
and undesirable administration at times within 
them, yet, after all, the pilgrim that undertakes 
alone is but a speck in the wide desert, too often 
blown aay, and withering like the leaf before the 
wind. 

The great congregation of the Bethany on Sab- 
bath days, all standing up together and joining in 
mighty hymn-singing, though all were outwardly 
unknown to me, seemed to thrill my heart] with a 
sense of solemn companionship, in my earliest 
and most sacred religious associations. It was a 
congregation largely made up of young men, who 
like myself were strangers, away from home and 
friends, and whose hearts, touched and warmed by 
the familiar sounds, seemed to send forth magnetic 
odors like the interlocked pine trees under the 
warm sunshine of a June day. 

I have long felt that he who would work his 
brain for a living, without premature wear upon 
the organ, must have Sunday placed as a sacred 
barrier of entire oblivion, so far as possible, of the 
course of his week-day cares. And what oblivion 
can be more complete than to rise on the wings of 
religious ordinance into the region of those diviner 
faculties by which man recognizes his heirship to 
all that is in God ? 

In like manner I found an oasis in the hot and 
hurried course of my week-day life, by drop- 
ping in to the weekly prayer-meeting. The large, 
bright, pleasant room seemed so social and home- 
like, the rows of cheerful, well-dressed, thoughttal 
people, seemed, even before I knew one of them, 
fatherly, motherly, brotherly, and sisterly, as they 
joined with the piano in familiar hymn-singing, 
while the pastor sat among them as a father in his 
family, and easy social conversation went on with 
regard to the various methods and aspects of 
the practical religious life. 

To me, a stranger, and naturally shy and unde- 
monstrative, this socialism ws in the highest de- 
gree warming and inspiring. I ao not mean to set 
the praise of this Church above that of a hundred 
others, with which I might haye become connect- 
ed, but I will say that here I met the types of some 
of those good old-fashioned Christians that Haw- 
thorne celebrates in his “Celestial Railroad,” un- 
der the name of Messrs. “Stick to the Right,” and 
“ Foot it to Heaven,” men better known among the 
poor and afflicted than in fashionable or literary 
circles, men who, without troubling their heads 
about much speculation, are footing it to Heaven 
on the old, time-worn, narrow way, and carrying 
with them as many as they can induce to go. 

Having thus provided against being drawn down 
and utterly swamped in the bread-and-subsister ce 
struggle that was before me, I sought to gain a po- 
sition in connection with some paper in New York. 
I had offers under consideration from several of; 
them. The conductors of “The Moral Spouting 
Horn” had conversed with me touching their pro- 
jects, and I had also been furnishing letters for the 

. ‘Great Democracy,” and one of the proprietors 
had invited me to a private dinner, I suppose for 
the purpose of looking me over and trying my pa- 
ces before he concluded to purchase me. 

Mr. Goldstick was a florid, middle-aged man, 
with a slightly bald head, an easy portliness of 
manner, and that air of comfortable patronage 
which men who are up in the world sometimes 
carry towards young aspirants. It was his policy 
and his way to put himself at once on a# footing of 
equality with them, easy, free, and jolly; justly 
thinking that thereby he gained a moreunguarded 
insight into the inner citadel of their nature, »nd 
could see in the easy play of their faculties just 
about how much they could be made to answer hiv 
purposes. I had a chatty, merry dinner of it, and 
found all my native shyness melting away under 
his charming affabijlity. In fact, during the latter 
part of the time, I almost felt that I could have 
told him anything that I coul ve told my own 
mother. What did we not about that is of 
interest in these stirring times? Philosophy, histo- 
ry, science, religion, life, death, and immortality— 
all received the most graceful off-hand treatment, 
and were discussed with a singular unanimity of 
sentiment—that unanimity which always takes 
place when the partner in a discussion has the con- 
trolling purpose to be of the same mind as yourself. 
When, under the warm and stltry air of this genial 
nature, I had fully expanded, and confidence was 
in full blossom, came the immediate business con- 
versation in relation to the paper. 

“Tam rejoiced,” said Mr. Goldstick, “in these 
days of skepticism to come across a young man 
with real religious convictions. I am not, I regret 
to say, a religious professor myself, but I appreci- 
ate it, Mr. Henderson, as the element most want- 
ing in our modern life.” 

Here Mr. Goldstick sighed and rolled up his eyes, 
and took a glass of wine. 

I felt encouraged in this sympathetic atmosphere 
to unfold to him my somewhat idealized views of 
what might be accomplished by the daily press, hy 
editors as truly under moral vows and consecra- 
tions, as the clergymen who ministered at the 
altar. 

He caught the idea from me with enthusiasm, 
and went on to expand it with a vigor and richness 
of imagery, and to illustrate it with a profusion of 
incidents, which left me far behind him, gazing 
after him with reverential admiration. 

“Mr. Henderson,” said he, “ The Great Demoori- 
oy is not primarily a money-making enterprise—it 
is a great moral engine; it is.for the great Ameri- 
can people, and it contemplates results which look 
to the comnlete regeneration of society.” 


I ventured here to remark that the same object 
had been stated to me by the “Moral Spouting 
Horn.” 

His countenanee assurned at once an expression 
of intense disgust. 

“Ts it pessible,” he said, “that the charlatan has 
been trying to get hold of you? My dear fellow,” 
he added, drawing near t« me with a confidential 
air, “of eourse I would be the last man to infringe 
on. the courtesies due to nxy brethren of the press, 
and you must be aware that our present conversa- 
tion is to be considered strictly confidential.” 

I assured him with fervor that I should consider 
it so. 

“Well, than,” he said, “ between ourselves, I may 
say that The Moral Spouting Horn is a humbug. 
On mature reflection,” he added, “I don’t know 
but duty requires me to go farther, and say, in the 
strictest confidence, yom understand, that I consid- 
er‘2he Moral Spouting s4ern a swindle.” 

Here it occurred to me that the same communi- 
eation had been made in equal confidence, by the 
proprietor of “ The Moral Spouting Horn” in rela- 
tion to “ The Great Democracy.” But, much as I 
was warmed into confidence by the genial atmos- 


phere of my friend, I had still enough prudence to’ 


forbear making this statement. 

“Now,” said he, “my young friend, in devoting 
yourself to the service of “ The Great Democracy” 
you may consider yourself as serving the cause of 
God and mankind in ‘ways that no clergyman has 
an equal chance of doing. Beside the press, sir, 
the pulpit is effete. It is, so to speak,” he added, 
with a sweep of the right hand, “nowhere. Of 
course the responsibilities of conducting such an 
organ, are tremendous, tremendous,” he added, re- 
flectively, as I looked at him with awe ; “and that 
is why I require in my waiters, above all things, 
the clearest and firmest moral convictions. Sir, it 
is a critical period in our history; there is an 
amoutnt of corruption in this nation that threatens 
its dissolution; the Church and the Pulpit have 
proved entirely inadequate to stem it. It rests 
with the Press.” 

Theve was a solemn pause, in which nothing was 
lveard but the clink of the decanter on the glass, as 
he poured out another glass of wine. 

“It is a great responsibility,” I remarked, with a 
sigh. 

~hitdennsent he added, with almost a groan, 
eyeizig me sternly. “Consider,” he went on, “the 
evils of the tremendously corrupted literature, 
whick is now being poured upon the community. 
Sir, we are fast drifting to destruction, it is a sol- 
emn fact. The public mind must be aroused and 
strengthened to resist; they must be taught to 
discrimninate; there must be a just standard of 
moral criticism no less than of intellectual, and 
that must be attended to in our paper.” 

I was delighted to find his views in such accord- 
ance with my own, and assured him I should be 


only too happy to do what I could to forward them. 


“We have been charmed and delighted,” he said, 
“with your contributions hitherto; they have a 
high moral tone, and have been deservedly popu- 
lar, and it is our desire to secure you as a stated 
contributor in a semi-editorial capacity, looking 
towards future developments. We wish that it 
were in our power to pay a more liberal sum than 
we can offer, but you must be aware, Mr. Hender- 
son, that great moral enterprises must always de- 
pend, in a certafm degree, on the element of self- 
sacrifice in its promoters.” 

I reflected, at this moment, on my father’s life, 
and assented with enthusiasm—remarking that “if 
I could only get enough to furnish me with the 
necessaries of life I shoudd be delighted to go into 
the glorious work with him, and give to it the 





‘whole enthusiasm of my soul. 

“You have the right spirit, young man,” he said. 
“}+t is delightful to witness this frashness of moral 
feeling.” And thus, before ourinterview was closed, 
[had signed a contract of service to Mr. Goldstick, 
at very moderate wages, but my heart was filled 
with exulting joy at the idea of the possibilities of 
the situation. 

I was young, and ardent ; I dlid not, at this mo- 
ment, want to make money so much as to make 
myself felt in the great world. It was the very 
spirit of Pheston ; I wanted to have a hand on tlie 
reins, and a touch of the whip, and guide the fiery 
horses of Progress. * 

I had written stories, and sung songs, but I was 
not quite content with those ; I wanted the anony- 
mous pulpit of the Editor te speak in, the opportu- 
nity of being the daily invisible companion and 
counselor of thousands about their daily paths. 
The offer of Mr. Goldstick, as I understood it, look- 
ed that way, and I resolved to deserve so well of 
him by unlimited devotion to the interests of the 
paper, that he should open my way before me. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue “ SPEAKER’s COMMENTARY.”—Messrs. Chas. 
Scribner & Co., announce that they have arranged 
with John Murray, the well-known London pub- 
lisher, to re-issue here, simultaneously with its 
appearance in England, the Bible Commentary, 
or, as it is popularly known there, the “ Speaker’s” 
Commentary. This work comes before the public 
with no small prestige. It is intended especially 
for popular use; its pronounced object being to 
furnish a “plain, explanatory exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures for every Bible reader.” By this 
we do not so much infer that nice critical points 
are ignored, as that the treatment of these will be 
subsidiary te the main design; and that the ex- 
planation of mooted passages will be as far as 





possible in a form intelligible to readers who may 
lack the advantages of a technical education. 
When Mr. Murray first conceived the design of 
this work, he counseled with the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and finally succeeded in.secur- 
ing his active coéperation. Their respective 

were assigned to the co-workers in the enterprise 
by a committee including the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York; the Bishops of London, of 
Llandaff, of Gloucester and Bristol, of Chester, 
besides Lord Lyttleton, the Speaker, and others. 
The general editorship was entrusted to the Rev. 
F. C. Cook, canon of Exeter, author of the well- 
known Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 
&e. Among the co-workers were Dr. Howson, 
one of the joint-authors of Conybeare and How- 
son’s St. Paul, the historians Rawlinson and Thirl- 
wall; Dr. E. Harold Browne, Bishop of Ely, and 
author of Expesition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
The Pentateuch, in Reply to Colenso, &c.; Dr. 
Lightfoot, the famous commentator; Dr. West- 
cott, who has nearly completed a critical edition 
of the Greek Testament; Dr. R. Payne Smith, 
and Bishop Hervay. 

Although the English edition of the Pentateuch 
will be in two parts, the American publishers ex- 
pect to compress these into a single royal octavo 
evolume of nearly 1,000 pages. They intend to com- 
plete the entire commentary in ten volumes, each 
to be sold at five dollars—about one-half the price 
of the English edition. The Scribner edition will 
be printed from plates, duplicates of those used 
abroad ; and the publishers promise to present the 
work in a substantial and elegant form, and in 
every way equal to the English edition. The text 
will follow the authorized version of 1611, with 
the marginal references ; while in the notes will 
be given amended translations of incorrect pas- 
sages. 





FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON,. 
CHAPTER VI.—Continued. 
THE €LIMATE OF PUGET SOUND. 


UT to return to the wonderful winter climate. 

A very striking illustration of what has been 
declared may be found upon Puget Sound. At 
Dlympia, the very head of the Sound, where the 
sweep of the atmospheric currents from the ocean 
is direct and unimpeded by highlands, the rain- 
fall is very great. And this maintains as you go 
northwards down the Sound until you begin to 
get under the lee of the Olympic range, a “clump” 
of mountains occupying the peninsula between 
the Sound and the ocean. Right away, precipita- 
tion sensibly diminishes. And this diminution 
continnes until you reach Port Townsend, the 
north end of Whidby Island, the San Juan Archi- 
pelago and the eastern end of the Straits of 
Fuca. To this point we have been in the lee of 
the Olympic range, and at each of the localities 
just named the rain-fall is from fifty to sixty per 
cent. less than that at Olympia. As you goon 
down the Straits and get away from the lee of the 
Olympian mountains, the rain-fall increases, un- 
til, at Cape Flattery, where you are exposed di- 
rectly to the southwest winds, it rains more or less 
on three fourths of all the daysin the year. These 
remarkable changes are experienced in a steam- 
boat or canoe ride of 180 miles, and are due 
wholly to the topographical features of the 
country. 

The winter winds of the Puget Sound region 
are nearly all southerly, and the southerly atmos- 
pheric currents are nearly constant, varying from 
zephyrs to gales. We, the goose-pimpled of the 
Atlantic slope, thaw out and are happy what rare 
times the fitful southerly breezes blow on our 
coast in winter. Invariably they moderate the 
rigors of the season. Fill up the intervals be- 
tween these blessed breezes which now are cram- 
med full of raw northeasters and skinning nor’- 
westers—fill them up with southerly winds, make 
these vivifying atmospheric currents continuous, 
instead of semi-occasional, and you will move the 
climate of North Carolina up to Boston and Port- 
land, and get precisely the climatic condition of 
the Puget Sound region. 

The key that principally unlocks the phenom- 
ena of the climate of the Northwest Territory, 
west of the Cascade Mountains (I will pay five 
hundred dollars for a perfect key to the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains), is the immense depth 
of the waters of the sea and the Sound, which 
prevents sudden heating and cooling from tempo- 
rary causes. Before the caloric of a “hot spell,” 
or the rigors of a “ cold snap” can penetrate to, or 
sensibly affect, these profound depths, the extreme 
of temperature has passed by, and there is scarcely 
any work for modifying influences to do. The 
water regulates the temperature by taking from, 
and storing away, the great heat of one extreme 
to give it out to the atmosphere to modify another 
extreme. To this controlling influence, and that 
already explained, of the southwest winds from 
the semi-tropical Pacific, other agencies are to be 
added that are helpful, though subordinate, in 
blissfully disarranging the New Englander’s asap- 
ciations of Puget Sound with snow-shoes and 
seal-skin shirts. Charles Sumner, while rammag- 
ing Russian America for justification ef its pur- 
chase, found a “ climatic shed,” a lofty barrieade 
of mountains running down to 54 deg. 40 min., 








* Elaborated from notes taken b pie Ween dur a 
reconnoissance of the proposed route of the orthern Pa- 
cific Railroad, in 1860. 


which he well described as “a fence which sepa- 

rates the animal kingdom, leaving on one side the 

walrus and ice-fox from the Frozen Ocean, and on 

the other side the humming-bird from the trop- 

ies.” He wrought with his pen better than he 
knew when he sketched that humming-bird, 

Again—professors of climatic philosophy on the 
Pacific coast lay stress on the fact that the Puget 
Sound valley is a continuation of the Willamette 
valley—the whole a tube open on top, up which 
the prevailing winds force the heats of California. 
The Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition was officered 
with men of science. They ascribed the mildness 
of the climate of “ Western Oregon” (that then 
included Puget Sound) tothe influence of the south- 
west winds, and they accounted for those winds on 
a hypothesis which was unconsciously repeated to 
me by farmers in the Walla Walla valley, who 
were not scientific, but who first let daylight 
through my perplexity regarding the climate of 
the east foot of the Rocky mountains. Commo- 
dore Wilkes wrote: “The southwest winds are 
caused by the vast extent of the sandy and arid 
country lying east of the Cascade and Californian 
range of mountains, which becoming heated, rar- 
efies the air, and causes an indraught from the 
west. This current is found to increase in violence 
as the rarefied region is approached ; and so con- 
stant is this draught that we experienced only 
three days of easterly winds during our stay [at 
the mouth of the Columbia River], and those 
were very moderate in force.” Where does that 
hot air, thus displaced between the Cascades and 
the Rocky Mountains, go to? But geologists have 
given their minds to the climatic phenomena of 
our northwest territory, and a very clear-headed 
man of this school accounts for its high tempera- 
ture and equability as one must account for the 
heat of a buckwheat cake ona griddle—because 
there is fire under it. The parallel of 48 degrees is 
the northern limit of the lava and the trap reeks. 
The Strait of Fuca is the dividing line on the 
west between the trap and the granite. From 
the ocean to the Rocky Mountains the rocks are 
almost wholly volcanic. The whole country south 
of the Spokane River has at different periods, in 
every part of its ‘area, flamed, scintillated, roared 
and smoked with fire, like the casting-floor of a 
blast-furnace, when the molten metal ig rushing 
into the pig-bed. And the whole of this vast re- 
gion is now a crust, more or less thick, more or 
less thin, under which volcanic fires are alive. St. 
Helens and Rainier are voleanes at rest. Both 
erupted fire in 1840. Fremont saw Rainier in act- 
ive eruption in 1848. Volcanic action shakes San 
Francisco with frightful frequency. All over 
California, Oregon, and,Washington, crater peaks 
are numerous, and the surface of the country 
about them is ragged and oppressed with frag- 
ments of lava. Just under the Rocky Mountains 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone at this moment 
are boiling like a caldron, [and for sixty miles 
about the Yellowstone Lake, mud geysers are in 
thundering action, and subterraneous fires main- 
tain hot-water fountains, and sulphur vapor jets, 
and subterranean forces maintain intermitting 
cold-water spouts, upon a scale of grandeur and 
variety that will make them, when known, the 
wonder of the world. What if Geology should 
go with thermometers down into the deep mines 
on the Pacific slope, and measuring from the bot- 
toma to the surface, should prove that the temper- 
ature of the earth throughout that volcanic area 
is perennially higher than it is on the Atlantic 
slope ? 

But to get from theory and fancy back to fact 
and Puget Sound. 

The southerly winter winds of the Pacific begin 
to blow late in October. They blow with great 
regularity until the end of February, or the mid- 
dle of March. Then they begin to haul to the 
westward, and March, or the remnant of March, 
becomes squally, and April is given over alter- 
nately to smiles and tears. Some years these 
southwesterly currents begin earlier in the Fall, 
and move with irregularity, causing the clear 
weather to be broken by periods of rain. So the 
summer winds at times do not achieve their peri- 
odic conquest until June—the southerly breezes 
overstaying their term, and being superfluous in 
the distillery business. But the established char- 
acter of the Pacific southerly winds is periodicity, 
and through their periods, of permanency. And 
that is saying'a ‘great deal for four months of 
time. 

Commonly onge—sometimes twice—in a winter, 
that southerly wind chops quickly around to the 
north or northeast. The old settlers about Puget 
Sound certainly do not set apart the days of these 
changes for the hoeing of cotton or the planting 
of sugar-cane. As elsewhere, the mercury in the 
thermometer at once begins to fall; the heavens, 
before obscured with Pacific clouds, become clear 
and blue; the atmospheric moisture disappears ; 
and Frost, who during the prevalence of the 
southerly winds hides in the deepest-dejection 
way up in British Columbia, comes down and sets 
his seal on things, as if at last he owned that 
country. Bat he doesn’t stay long. The “cold 
snaps” generally last only three days. They 
have endured three weeks, But that was excep- 
tional. Of course the disappearance of moisture 
is the appearance of snow. At the coming of the 
cold, northerly currents of air, or at its going, 
precipitation takes place, and snow falls. But it 
is usually a very light fall, varying from the thin- 
nest covering or whitening of the ground, to a 





few inches in depth. Ice of course forms!,during 
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this period. And I am told that in ponds sheltered 
by timber, the water freezes thick enough, one 
winter out of three, to make ice that can be stored 
for summer use. I earnestly hope that this is 
true. For in July, 1869, I witnessed suffering in a 
tavern in Olympia that was not altogether disap- 
pointment, at the announcement to one on biltu- 
lous thoughts intent, that a brandy-cobbler on Pu- 
get Sound was at that moment simply impossible 
—the preceding winter having given out in its 
effort to manufacture ice at the stage of window- 
glass thickness. And the Olympian compounder 
of cooling drinks then and there damned the 
Puget Sound winter, and spoke of it with con- 
tempt. He called it a “climatic abortion that had 
not vigor enough to chill a bedbug.” 

Sometimes the northerly winds are very light, 
and continue for a month, with clear, beautiful, 
spurring weather, accompanied with light, white 
frosts. But the modifying influences of the ever- 
changing waters of the Sound prevent severe 
cold, save when these northers are’ very strong, 
and sweep too rapidly over the surface of the 
water to be tempered by it. 

Washington Territory, disdaiming caprice, and 
governing climate by fixed laws, has likewise ap- 
pointed a time to the northwest winds—summer ; 
and a periodicity of duration—from June to Oc- 
tober. For four months the southwest breathes 
on the Territory’s winter, and flecks it with flow- 
ers oftener than with snow-flakes. The north- 
west wind, by appointment, comes with the sum- 
mer and stays till autumn—steadily fanning for 
four months all furnace heat out of the air. These 
northwesters are born of the Arctic Ocean, where 
the water surface is small, the water cold, and the 
process of evaporation slow. They travel far 
over a region of perpetual sub-frost. Necessarily 
they are at once dry and cool. These winds the 
atmosphere, aided by the great tidal pump which 
empties and fills Puget Sound twice each day, 
give to its valley and the region surrounding, the 
most desirable summer climate to be found on 
this continent—dry, cool, bracing, exhilarating, 
with an air so pure and so transparent as to be a 
new revelation to comers from the Atlantic slope. 
A new revelation when breathed. A new revela- 
tion as a medium of vision. Through it, how the 
unseen Father is felt to haye come down from 
Heaven and to sit enthroned upon his snow-clad 
mountains, and with infinite love and tenderness 
to put the human out of all who look where he is, 
and to put into them himself, the Divine! 

To be continued. 
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F I had the leisure, which only three or four 
men in the country have, to write an essay, it 
would be “On a certain feverish desire for effect.” 
Of course there are many men and women who 
have time to write an essay, but what I mean is 
the leisure of mind, a certain equilibrium, which 
denotes that the mind is in a measure settled, and 
that the stream from it will not be roily. Perfect 
sanity is not consistent with any sort of fever or 
haste. I think idle people have the least, real in- 
ternal leisure, for they are full of disquiet, and 
have nothing of that repose which is essential to 
the composition of an essay. Tne truth is that our 
idle and our industrious people are all alike in a 
flutter, and could not stop long enough to read an 
essay, if any one had the majestic calmness to re- 
sist the hurry of the times and compose it. 

It is not so much that we are busy, or even that 
we are in a hurry, but that we are all anxious to 
“ realize,” in the stock-jobbers’ slang, at once. We 
are not content unless we produce some immedi- 
ate effect. We have hardly left agrain of that pa- 
tience of nature, which slowly axfd with the fore- 
thought of a century of growth builds up and elab- 
orates a forest tree. We are uneasy that modern 
chemistry has not yet discovered a process by 
which to force a giant oak out of the soil and to 
towering maturity in twenty-four hours. I put 
out some Eumelan grape-vines last fall, and I have 
tried to take a little mild pleasure in the thought 
that the roots lie resting under the snow, and in 
anticipating their slow awakening in the Spring, 
and the timid opening of the pale green buds. I 
even like to think that the unfolding will be slow, 
that Ishall draw a lesson of patience from the 
leisurely processes. But, no doubt in order to pre- 
vent my doing this, and to put me into a fever, 
which might be more properly called in the ver- 
nacular a “stew,” to “realize,” the nurserymen 
have sent me a highly colored picture of a bunch 
of Eumelan grapes, a monstrous cluster, with an 
impossible bloom, a size and an apparent weight 
that are an insult to my intelligence... This im- 
probable bunch of grapes is what we are all after. 

Of a piece with this is the straining after effect 
which infects nearly all our modern writing. We 


write as auctioneers cry at a vendue, to attract at | 


tention, and we shake the red flag of startling as 

sertion for the same purpose. Most of our writing 
is pitched on an unnatural, falsetto key. Quiet 
ease of composition, such, for instance, as that of 
White's Natural History of Selborne, is almost a 
lost art. There is more desire to say something 
that is striking than something that is true. We 
write, as the Italians talk, in italics. I do not 
speak of the mere exaggerations of humor, but of 


that affectation of intensity, of correctness, the at-. 
tempt to make every word emphatic, until none of 
them are so. Some years ago, [began to read with 


pleasure the wise observations on the political sit- 


uation of a contributor to a city journal. He had 
a habit of putting his more striking ideas in italics, 
line after line ; and I used to read them with all 
the intensity I could summon. But before long I 
got tired of this enforced vivacity and frequent 
call upon me to be intensely alert ; after that I 
skipped all the italic sentences, and got on much 
better,-and am convinced that I never lost any- 
thing. When the show is not attractive enough, 
but a man must stand before it and beat a drum to 
direct attention to it, I shall not goin. I some- 
times think that our whole literature is getting to 
consist of head lines and exclamation points. The 
things that are most copied and, I suppose, most 
read, are the exaggerations and extravagances. 
Spasmodic editorials, jerky correspondence, per- 
petual fire-works of coruscating words, paradoxi- 
cal assertions, theatrical posturing, acrobatic bal- 
ancing on the slenderest wires of sense, these are 
our daily literary entertainment. 

This is the age of advertisements. I suppose 
there was never anything quite equal to our annu- 
al newspaper announcements and prospectuses. 
We print newspapers as Napoleon made war. 
There is no earthly or heavenly inducement that 
is not brought to bear. Take this newspaper, we 
say, and you shall not only be free of all the intel- 
lectual treasures of the age, but you shall have all 
the material comforts added thereto. Subscribe 
for this paper and you shall read every week an 
article from the Hon. Cesar Humdrum, a poem by 
that exquisite soul, Felicia Felicinea, to which will 
be added a patent wringing machine warranted 
not to crack a button. You will not take it? 
Well, then, I'll tell you what I will do with you. 
A series of papers on the origin of the apple in the 
dumpling, by the Rev. Dr. Jotham Sniggs, a start- 
ling weekly exposition of the secrets of the minis- 
try, entitled the Pulpit Back-stairs, by the Rev. 
Athanasius Pry, D. D., together with a melodeon, 
loud enough for any church and mild enough for 
any parlor. What! Youcan’tseeit? Look here. 
Take a novel, thrilling as murder and tender as 
the hump of a buffalo, to run through the year, by 
the Rev. Polyphemus Bim, throw in complete re- 
ports of the stock market and the cattle disease, 
twelve papers of garden seeds, four grape cuttings, 
and a grand piano, rose-wood case and all the oc- 
taves—Come. One subscription takes the lot. 

Don’t understand me as objecting to all this, 
O, dear, no. I only notice the effect it has upon 
the writers who are advertised to write in these 
loud proclamations. They have to strain them- 
selves in order to fill the bill, and keep up with 
the wringing machine and the piano. They are 
obliged to write piano, pianissimo. They become 
a part of the great thundering machine which is to 
attract the public, and they are apt to write as if 
they were turning the crank of a fanning-mill. 

Alas, thisis not all of it; for 1 have not yet 
come to what the “essay” would be about. One 
of the cheerful writers in Blackwood’s recently, 
speaking of the life-long struggle of the parochial 
clergy with the brutal misery and want in their 
parishes, said, “It is a fight out of which men sel- 
dom, very seldom, carry ang laurels.” By which, 
I fear that this hunger for effect, for immediate 
visible reward has spread to the Christian minis- 
try—in England, oh, not here. Weall want the 
“laurels,” and we are not willing to write simply,” 
to labor quietly, to go on missions unostentatious- 
ly, and to wait for the natural results of natural 
effort. Are we? Do you suppose that the Chris- 
tian ministers, anywhere, are thinking more of the 
laurels to be won in their profession than of the 
unpaid (in this world) work to be done in it? If 
they are, how much better they are than the rest 
of us. DUDLEY. 

The Larches, Feb. 10th. 


— 
PRAYER MEETINGS. 


(The following article came to us with a private 
note, a part of which we give as preface.—Ep. Cu, 
Union. “A dull prayer-meeting is worse than a 
wet blanket; and to be wrapped in one hydro- 
pathically, fold after fold, is exhaustive’to piety. 
The Week of Prayer proves peculiarly trying. We 
emerged last night tired, and with the loss of 
some of our accustomed meekness. The talk, so 
trite, so goodish, we have nerved ourselves to 
bear; but the prayers which ought to be the life 
of the meeting, so excessively scattering and 
formal—like arrows, all feather and without point, 
tiying east, west, north, and south—take the spirit 
from our heart, and the {marrow from our bones. 
We will write the Christian Union—that repre- 
sents Christian life—about it, quoth we. If to 
your taste, please give the enclosed to the Chris- 
tian public.”] 

HE Battle of Gettysburg occurred on the 8d 
and 4th of July. This great combat on the 

soil of Pensylvania, failed to elicit any consider- 
able stir in her metropolis. The'torpor in the ptb- 
lic mind was really alarming. Governor Curtin 
had addressed an immense crowd from the bal- 
cony over the Continental Hotel, portraying the 
danger at Philadelphia’s very doors, without 
awaking any enthusiasm. A meeting of Episcopal 
clergymen was ‘held in the Epiphany Church, at 
the corner of Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, to 
consider the peril of the hour; and with consider- 
able cordiality, an invitation was extended to the 
Evangelical clergy at large. It was resolved by 
that clerical assembly to move in procession to 
the Mayor’s office, and offer the services of the 
preachers of the city, in the emergency, to dig 











trenches. It was hoped that this course would not 





be without its result upon the minds of the people. 
That was aremarkable procession. <A tall, well- 
built Methodist brother, towering abeve the rest, 
carried the star-spangled banner in front. Barnes 
anil Brainerd, and their worthy compeers, fol- 
lowed down Chestnut street, to find the Mayor 
temporarily absent, snatching a few moments to 
refresh himself in the midst of his duties, just then 
rendered doubly pressing. 

It was whilst this inertness lay upon the public 
mind of the great city, that the noon-day prayer- 
mecting met in some large hall, not many squares 
from the State House. It was quite thinly at- 
tended. Crowds were about the newspaper offices, 
devouring every item of intelligence that came 
over the wires about the battle then raging. 
Every one felt that upon the issue of Gettysburg, 
that 8d day of July, the crushing of the great re- 
bellion very much depended. A stranger rose in 
the prayer-meeting and suggested that petitions 
should be made, direct and earnest, for victory in 
the pending struggle. Instead of hearty response 
to the natural and proper request, an elderly gen- 
tleman observed that to pray for victory would be 
to dictate to heaven; and another followed with 
remarks as trite as true about submission to the 
Divine will, which were as near to the matter in 
hand as such elderly gentlemen, in those meetings, 
were accustomed to reach. The peril led to a 
similar meeting for prayer in the afternoon, at 
four o’clock. As it was against the rules for a 
speaker to occupy the floor twice at one session, 
and no opportunity had been found for further 
urging instant and direct prayer for victory for 
the United States forces in the morning, the 
stranger was present again at the second service, 
and still more earnestly he besought the meeting 
to pray God for victory for our standard. Again 
elderly gentlemen talked down the suggestion. 

The next day, the 4th of July, 1863, filled a 
larger hall for the noon-day prayer-meeting. The 
twenty-four hours which had intervened had 
brought news of a stoutly-contested field. Some 
store-keepers had been sending their valuables to 
New York in anticipation of what might possibly 
happen. The most active clergymen of the city 
were in the meeting. In its midst, the chairman 
called upon the lamented Dr. Thomas H. Stock- 
ton to lead in prayer, With a fluency and fer- 
vor perfectly adapted to the occasion, this elo- 
quent divine was soon at the heart of the great 
topic of petition for that day. Those who were 
present will probably never forget the scene. A 
thousand praying men blending their souls to- 
gether, and competent lips expressing their feel- 
ing at the throne of grace. “Oh Lord, we are in 
the midst of this dreadful conflict. It has not been 
of our seeking. Battle is joined, and upon the re- 
sult of this day’s struggle so much may depend. 
If those who are fighting against us are right, we 
pray thee to give them victory. Butif we of the 
Union are right, as we think we are, when we 
strike for freedom—when we are not willing that 
this republic shall be overthrown by those who 
would crush the rights of man under the heel— 
God of our fathers, God of battles, overthrow the 
enemy; let victory be with the banners of the 
Union!” As his sentences followed one after the 
other, every word strengthening the impression 
already produced, “Amen! Amen!” burst out in 
different parts of the house—until the whole 
audience, in full sympathy all responding, as all, 
with one accord, were crying to the Lord for 
Union victory. The direct prayer, called for and 
refused on the 8d of July, by elderly gentlemen of 
the ultra conventional sort, went up with power 
on the 4th, and was answered. 


Far rather would we listen to the ancient Meth- 
odist colloquialisms of souls in whom religion is 
red-hot, than wilt and freeze in a vain attempt to 
follow the Rev. Mr. Longsome as he begips his 
prayer in the Garden of Eden, and comes down 
by regular steps to redemption, the heathen, the 
millennial spread of the gospel. “ Lord, we would 
hold a little conversation with thee to-night,” 
with which a disciple introduced a quaint prayer 
that carried us all in very near to the throne, 
comes much nearer to the mark as the style of 
petitions for a prayer-meeting, than Dr. Blne 
Bottle’s long and monotonous buzz. — 


It was our lot to attend a Synod this Fall. The 
Synod was large and influential. It ran, as soon. 
as opened, into the ruts of an older and larger 
Convocation, of which the great majority of the 
members had until lately composed a part. The 
morning hour was devoted to prayer. To give 
variety to this exercise, some of the elders in at- 
tendance were designated to lead. One of them, 
at least, attempted, without success, to bring the 
devotions in line with the modern prayer-meeting, 
as found in these days everywhere in large cities. 
Prayer was at a discount. An elder occupied the 
floor for fifteen or twenty minutes, prosing upon 
the advantage of turning some of the Sabbath 
services into conference meetings. He had scarcely 
taken his seat at the request of the presiding 
officer, when the Rev. Watts Effectyal Calling 
rose to consume twenty minutes or a half-hour 
more in advocating the unquestioned claims of 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism. The whole 
service was thus ren as.dry as a sea-biscuit. 
Cannot you commend, Mr. Christian Union, to 
Synods and-all other such bodies, the adoption 
of the bell and three minutes rule? <A few direct 
prayers of three or four minutes, a few direct ad- 
dresses no longer, a few stanzas of some lively 
hymns, and you have all that is needed to make 
an interesting prayer-meeting. Dros. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


T WILL eall your attention to the narrative 
contained in the fifth chapter of Mark, from 
the 24th verse te the 34th. 

Our Saviour had been on the eastern side of Lake 
Tiberias, or Galilee, and had performed a notable 
miracle there, in restoring a demoniacal person who 
had been driven out of the neighborhood by the 
affrighted people; andghad crossed the sea again, 
and was near some one of the villages on the west- 
ern side, the name of which is not stated. It was 
there that he was met by a ruler of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name, who besought him on behalf of his 
little daughter, who was lying at home siok, that he 
would go and healher. Always ready, our Saviour 
moved with him, attended by a vast concourse of 
people. A “press,” it issaid,a “throng,” in the 
separate descriptions given in the different Evan- 
gelists; so that he evidently was moving inconve- 
niently on account of the exceeding greatness of the 
number of the multitude. 

It was under these circumstances that the histery 
which was interjected between the appearance of 
Jairus and the miracle which Ohrist wrought upon 
his daughter in her fathers’ house, took place. 


“A certain woman which had an issue 
years, and had suffered many things of se ove 
and had spent all she had, and was nothi 
ther worse, when she had heard of 
press behind, and touched his garment.” 


You will be struck, it seems to me, with the fact 
that this history, which will go down to the end of 
time, is the history of a person without a name. So 
unaccustomed were the Evangelists to literary 
work, to giving dates and names of places and of 
persons, that some of the most conspicuous transac- 
tions of our Lord’s life are mentioned in this anony- 
mous method. And so we have mentioned in the 
history of this extremely interesting case, only “a 
certain woman.” 

Twelve years, it seems, she had been a sufferer. 
The general tenor of the narrative here and in 
Luke’s Gospel, leads us to suppose that she was not 
a sufferer alone from weakness, but from pain, from 
anguish, perhaps. She had expended a great deal 
of time in seeking a cure—as who does not that is 
afflicted with an active and painful disease? She 
had gone from ‘one to another in vain, probably 
with all those alternations which we still see in in- 
valid life, expecting that each one would have some 
specific that the others had not. Men go to those of 
the regular profession because they are of the reg- 
ular profession, and know all about disease. And 
then they go away from them because they do 
them no good. And then they go to some empiric, 
because a child of genius is sometimes nestling in ob- 
scurity—“ and who can tell?” And they go to an- 
other, more wonderful, who is surrounded with 
wonderful cures, or histories of them. And still, 
though it is not once, nor twice, gor thrice, but a 
score of times, they change, expecting that the next 
one will effect a cure. And this woman did not 
stint herself in payment. She willingly spent all 
her goods—how much, we know not; it makes no 
difference, for she gave all that she had. It was but 
little; and yet it was all. Still she sought that 
without which, to her, all life itself was useless— 
health. 

The tidings at last seemed to come ta her—for the 
tenor of the narrative shows, not that she sought 
the Saviour, but that she came where he was; the 
tidings of Jesus’ goodness and power had reached 
her. She heard that he was passing through the 
village, and she came out to him. I think it prob- 
able, not alone that she was struck with his appear- 
ance, but that he inspired in hef the liveliest trust 
and faith. Now, she might have put herself di- 
rectly in his way. As the blind men, when they 
heard that Christ was passing by, cried out bois- 
terously, and would not be stopped, but pushed 
their way through the crowd, determined to have a 
hearing, so she might have put herself in the Say- 
iour’s way. But there was a delicacy, a modesty, a 
reserve in ther nature. For, though when she 
looked upon him she perceived that, at last, her 
deliverer had come, she would not stand before 
him ; she did not even speak with him; she threw 
herself into the train and followed him. 


“She came in the press behind, and touch garm: : 
for she said, If Imay touch but his clothes, enn whole? 


The modesty of this will strike every one.. And 
no one of any imagination can fail to enter into the 
scene, and repicture in his own mind her boldness, 
and yet her hesitation, ; her desire for cure, and yet 
her shrinking back ; her thoughts flowed nervously 
and feverishly in her mind, whether she would 
venture, or whether it would be audacious to take 
such a step; and at last this compromise between 
trust and fear, by which she said, ‘Though I will 
net beseech him, though I will not trouble him, yet 
if lonly touch his clothes I shall be healed.” She 
did touch them ; and the recerd is, 


“ Straightway [instap the foun 
dried up, and she felt 4 ‘3 body that 4 saa fonieben 
that plague. 


To those that have suffered ‘sickness, F need say 
nothing as to this joyful surprise. To feel the fire 
of life instantly flashing through one; to feel that 
every bone was strong; to feel again the swelliyg- 
tide of health, and the quickening of her pulse; to, 
have persons look upon her, and see the blood 
a oon — in her cheek, and af from # 

Pp uch—this was occasion enou 

and joy. a ai 
Then comes the remarkable. part—namely, the 
conduct of Christ, which cannot be put into words 

but which is vividly depicted by the fewest POsei fe 
sentences here, Our Saviour stopped. Hg ‘was 
walking when this took place. Immediately know- 
ing in himself that virtue had gone outer him, he 
turned him about in the press, and said. Who 
touched my clothes?” Luke says that they all: 
denied it, one and another and gnother,—for it 
is probable that the Saviour, m looking around, — 
leoked full upon one and another, as he turned 
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himself and put that question in a manner so 
serious, so earnest, that it carried magisterial power 
with it. As he looked upon them, they said, “I 
did not,” “It was not I.” And the discipies, em- 
boldened at that, as we learn from Mark and Luke 
conjointly, took the case in hand, and said to him, 
‘* Master, thou seest the multitude thronging thee; 
and sayest thou, Who touched me?’ ‘‘ Why,” the 
implication is, “there has not beena man in the 
whole street that, first or last, has not. touched thee; 
and sayest thou,.Who touched me? Thou mightest 
better have said, How many? than Who?’ He 
heard this, perhaps: but still, his glance had com- 
pleted its circuit, and rested upon the only one who 
knew its meaning—upon the woman. 


“The woman, fearing and trembling, knowing what was 
done in her, came and fell down before him, and told him 
all the truth.’ 


Did you ever think of the mingling dignity and 
delicacy of affection with which Christ treated 
women, the highest and the lowest? There is not 
in literature recorded such an exquisite treatment 
of woman as that which she received at the hands of 
Christ. 


** And he said unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace and be [remain] whole of thy 
plague.” 


Although she was a stranger to him, this is the 
language of adoption, this is the affluent language 
of a loving heart. And although he meant to bring 
her by his gaze toa public confession of his grace 
and power to her-ward, yet the moment she gave 
up, and spake the word, and declared the deed and 
the result, whatever there was of seriousness and 
earnestness in his eye faded out, and he turned 
to her with ineffable kindness and said to her, 
“ Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague.” Although it 
was God’s supreme power that had done it, after all, 
that power would not have done it but for the ap- 
propriation of it by faith on her part. It was that 
touch that brought her this healing power of God 
and our Saviour. It certainly was encouragement 
and condescension and grace, that he was pleased to 
make mention, as it were, of that which was good 
in her, of this appropriating faith, rather than of 
the power which had healed her from the hand of 
God. . 


In commenting upon this narrative, I will remark 
upon the much greater anxiety which men have to 
be healed of bodily sicknesses, than of sicknesses‘of 
thesoul. Although the sicknesses of our dispositions, 
the ills and evils to which the soul is subject, are 
more painful, more numerous, and far more dan- 
gerous, than any to which the body is heir, after all, 
there are few men who are negligent of their sick- 
nesses if they be of the body; and there are com- 
paratively few men who care for their sicknesses if 
they be of the soul. We are alive, with the pro- 
foundest regar@, to our perishable nature. It is not 
until we have learned, with great experience, that 
we become alive to our true nature. If a man be 
sick, and have pain with sickness, how quick is he 
to resist the pain! and how dues itactas a perpetual 
motive, and spur him up, not to forgetfulness, not 
to palliation, but to cure. If it be pain of limb, if 
it be ache, the man would not only have it allevi- 
ated, but would have the cause of it taken away. 
But if it be’soul-aching, if it be trouble of the heart, 
how few men care to change it! If they try to 
change it, how few care to get rid of it, and remove 
the cause! How active are men in seeking remedies 
for the body! and how exceedingly careless are 
they in seeking remedies for the soul! How are all 
things made to bemd to the physical power! As the 
woman spent her whole living, so men are willing 
to spend anything and everything in order to cure 
their bodies. Men will take ships, and make voyages 
around the world to get well, seeking the extreme 
rigor of the polar region, or basking in the airs of 
the equator. Men still, in heat or in cold, seek this 
one priceless blessing—health. Men will drink 
nauseous draughts from various springs until they 
learn to call hateful things palatable, for health, 
Men will swallow drugs that can scarcely be meas- 
ured or weighed, all fgy health. They will call un- 
to their aid from every side the high and low men 
of repute, pretenders, or genuinemen. Night and 
day they tend themselves, putting off pleasure, and 
putting off business. To get well, is the supreme 
thought of their lives. How engrossed men are in 
themselves when their recovery is delayed for a 
little time! They seem to think that the greatest 
pleasure they can inflict upon a friend is to tell him 
how they feel; and they regale him with a list of 
their symptoms; and at last they feel a little envy 
and jealousy if others have symptoms which they 
have not, and seem almost angry that others are 
sick as they are not. And they go about, never bet- 


ter pleased, so far as there can be any pleasure in 


these languid men, than to have a person listen to 
their rehearsal. And they revolve disgustingly and 


perpetually about their ills and pains and aches and’ 
various experiences which delicacy should veil in. 


silence. We see how perfectly encased persons be- 
eome in the one thing of getting well when it is the 
body. And yet, the imagination may be sullied, the 
worst appetites may bear sway, conscience may be 
palsied, all that is bad may be active and energetic, 
all that is good may be fainting and dying, and men 
never talk about these things, and do not love to 
hear people talk about them. If it is only the 
rheumatism, they will talk wlth you aboutit all day 
long; but if it is unbelief, if it is godlessness, if it is 
depravity in various forms, they shrink from the 
conversation. They resentit. If it only be in the 
bone and in the nerve, they will go to any extent, 
they will spend any time, and money is not precious 
to them; but if it be in the nature of that which is 
immortal, and if it is an element which, if uncured, 
will ruin their future; and make their destiny one of 
unmitigated anguish, they have scarcely a thought. 
They avoid remedies, and avoid those that prescribe 
them. 

Men are heedless of diseases of the soul, but they 
are eager to cure the diseases of the body. Men are 
animals yet, and they. act like animals, They are 





sensitive about the animal; they feel what is ani- 
mal; but the spiritual, the immortal, is as if it was 
not. And one would think it to be, as the Word of 
God declares, that men are ‘‘ dead in trespasses and 
in sin”—not sick, but dead. Half as much labor 
bestowed upon our souls as we bestow upon our 
bodies would heal both. For I think it to be true 
that if the soul were always in health, it would 
draw the body up after it. Not in every single in- 
stance, but as a general rule, health, regularity, 
virtue, and piety, in a man’s soul will carry with it 
the whole train of prosperity throughout life. 


Public Opinion. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE CALL TO SERVE GOD. 
(From the Liberal Christian. ] 

; ig is a false and pernicious belief which leads 

men to think that there is anything specially 
holy in the calling and work of the minister or 
preacher. The New Testament gives no support to 
any such doctrine. Some persons are called to serve 
God, and work for the spread of Christianity, in 
digging ditches, making shoes, building steam- 
engines, reporting for the newspapers; others in 
keeping house, training children, doing whatever 
their hands find to do, guided by a devout and lov- 
ing heart. And all these persons are called to just 


as much earnestness and devotion and self-renunci- | i 


ation as are truly and rightly required of a man who 
employs his whole time in preaching the Gospel. 

It is one of the simplest and most fundamental 
principles of Christianity, that the service of Christ 
always requires the whole heart. To be a Christian 
is to make doing the will of God—that is, obedience 
to the great principles of justice and love which in- 
spired the life and teaching of Jesus Christ—the 
first object of“our lives. The same consecration is 
required of all, of those who preach and those who 
sell goods, or make shoes, or wash dishes. But the 
Church, in our time, does not believe this. A false 
and conventional standard is set up; there is a most 
unequal distribution of burdens. Because many 
people in the Chureh refuse their portion of toil and 
hardship and sacrifice in the cause of religion, others, 
and especially those engaged in preaching, are com- 
pelled to endure much more than their rightful 
share of privation in order that the work of the 
Church may not stop. Many of the sacrifices and 
difficulties connected with the ministry are not at 
all necessary for the interests of religion. They do 
not promote it, but their entire influence opposes 
and weakens this interest. These hardships are made 
necessary only by the indolence, unfaithfulness and 
worldliness of the Church. This is the truth, 
whether anybody likes to hear it or not. Whenever 
half the people in the Church become willing to 
take upon themselves a tithe of the privation and 
sacrifice which they now think they may rightly re- 
quire of many ministers, there will be a great acces- 
sion of strength to the Church, and her missionary 
work will be vastly extended. 


A WOMAN’S OPINION ON ONE PHASE OF WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS. 
[From the Dresden correspondent of the Woman’s Jotirnal.) 


fh seems to me as if women had failed in im- 
impressing men with the conviction of their 
fitness for higher employment, by not doing thor- 
oughly well the work within their reach. We there- 
fore have to prove that, we can do earnest work, 
though we had no rights before the laws; and 
though married women were the property of a hus- 
band, yet this did not prevent either the married 
lady or the spinster from being a thorough cook. 
Nobody could hinder the sex from gaining the mas- 
ter’s price in this occupation, so highly valued by 
men, and yet we see the male sex outdo them in 
cooking; women have a natural liking to this occu- 
pation; they take a pleasure in preparing a tasteful 
meal for those dear to them; they are handy and 
skillful in all those little domestic performances 
which tend to adorn a household. Even the little 
girl’s play denotes the taste of her mature age, but 
still woman has never become proficient in a work 
destined for her, we may say by nature, a work 
which so entirely lies in her sphere, and in no way 
outsteps her capacities. Why this? Why did she 
allow the best cooks to be men? Why were the 
best works written on gastronomy written by men? 
Why has the male sex raised cookery to be an art, 
and made it, as it were, a science? . We may 
say with regard to tailorship the same thing. Sew- 
ing certainly is an occupation for ladies and not for 
the stronger sex. The needle is too small a weapon 
for the strong-built hand of the master of creation, 
and we feel a sort of contempt for a man who un- 
gracefully bends down upon a feminine work, 
which, however, he performs so much better than 
women do, as to have acquired for himself the lead 
in this branch of industry. His competition would 
have proved useless, if women had willed it; but 
their ambition was not vivid enough to throw him 
out of the field, and thus he gained the best custom- 
ers and fetches the highest prices. Every lady who 
can afford it employs a tailor; never minding the 
dictates of delicacy, he has permission to furnish 
her clothes from top to toe. In every large town 
fashionable tailors make a fortune ; we have never 
heard of any woman-tailor doing so. . . There 
is no gainsaying that men work better with the 
needle than women do. A boy has to serve as ap- 
prentice for five years, while a girl wants to learn 
dressmaking in as many months. Her work never 
shows that high finish which you see in a tailor’s 
performance. I am of opinion that she has com- 
mitted a great sin in not doing earnest work, when it 
was in her power to make it lucrative and honorable. 
The Bible says: ‘‘ He that is faithful in that which 
is least will be faithful also in much.” I think wo- 
men ought to take this particularly to heart; for if 
they had proved superior in these branches of in- 
dustry which are at their command, the question of 
their fitness for higher employment never would 
have been raised, and their standing in society 
might have been very different from what it is, at 





the present time. I could name other instances of 
this kind, but I consider the two branches of in- 
dustry alluded to, sufficient; to prove that women 
have been their own enemies in missing opportu- 
nities when in their power to help themselves. 


MODERN LITURGIES. 
(From the Churchman.) oie 
pa question of a Congregational Liturgy is 
again coming up for discussion in that denom- 
ination. While it is debated in good temper and 
good taste, most of the writers yet miss the essential 


-points upon which the whole question turns. In the 


first place, all Congregationalists have a kind of lit- 
urgy now; that is, a form of conducting Divine ser- 
vice. The only non-liturgical body is the venerable, 
but not very extensive or increasing, “Society of 
Friends.’’ Every body of Christians which uses a 
hymn-book has a liturgy. Every congregation 
which has a set order of service has a liturgy. Itis 
an extemporized one, to be sure, which bears the 
same relation to a fixed one that a hut of boughs 
made at a camping place does to a house, but all the 
objections which can be made to any form apply to 
this extempore form as well. Whether the minister 
reads a prayer out of a book, or recites it from 
memory, or makes it up as he goes, it is to the con- 
gregation a form of pr=yer which they are supposed 
to follow. In the one case they can know what they 
are about, and in the other they cannot, but the 
spiritual advantage in the latter case in purely 
But the Liturgy of the Church is 
ancient. -It is far more ancient than the Romish, 
which has been tinkered and added to, and invaded 
by things of which the Apostles never dreamed, and 
so far from having uniformity, its vgriations of use 
are markedly great. The Liturgy of the Church is 
founded upon forms of worship instituted by the 
Apostles themselves. Somebody once said that he 
would as soon think of wearing his grandfather’s 
hat and boots as to use prayers which his ancestors 
had used. This was both witty and sound if there 
had been any analogy in the case. If he had said 
that he would not be nourished by bread and meat, 
would not drink Water or breathe air, because that 
was the way his grandfather did, and he was bound 
to follow the new fashion, he would have hit it ex- 
actly. Until these points are understood in regard 
to the Prayer Book, the Congregationalist discussion 
will only mislead them. It is not in wsthetic com- 
parison or rivalry that modern liturgies fail. It is 
in their root idea, which, when reduced to its lowest 
terms, comes to this: ‘‘ Every man shall make his 
own religion.” 


HOW THE JEWS LIKE IT. 
{From the Jewish Times.] 


OES any one believe that, if Judge Strong 

could procure the mention of the Deity in the 
Constitution, he would rest satisfied? That. would 
be absurd, for next to an Atheist, a Deist is, toa 
godly person, the most hateful creature that 
breathes, and the next step would be the adoption 
of Christianity as the national religion. This would 
at once logically exclude the Jews from all partici- 
pation in the Government, for it would be highly 
inconvenient that a Christian country should have 
laws made for it by people who not only denied, but 
crucified the Saviour. Having progressed so far, 
our reformers would naturally direct their atten- 
tion to the blaspheming Unitarians, whom they 
consider as almost equalling, if not exceeding the 
Jews 1n iniquity; and the Christianity of the Con- 
stitution would here assume a decided Trinitarian 
government. The next question to be determined 
would be, whether the Roman Catholics, whom 


many Protestants regard as no better than Pagans’ 


and image-worshipers, are to be admitted as Chris- 
tians within the View of the Constitution; at this 
point the controversy would reach its climax, and 
would become as embittered as only those contests 
can which are waged for the purpose of deciding 
which party possesses the real secret of brotherly 
love and good will to all men. Whether the Ro- 
manists or the Calvinists gained the ultimate vic- 
tory, the result would be equally disastrous to the 
best interests of religion, morality and progress. 
While there is, presumably, no danger that the peo- 
ple of this country will ever be so entirely forsaken 
by their usual good sense as to enter on so ruinous 
a career of religious dissension, we must remember 
that, for nations as for individuals, there is no safety 
except in adhering strictly to correct and approved 
principles. The fathers of our institutions weighed 
all the arguments carefully before arriving at the 
determination that civil liberty and prosperity 
could only be secured by the most rigid separation 
of the Church, from the State. Experience has 
shown the wisdom of their conclusion, and the 
States of Europe, incited by our example, are grad- 
ually but steadily conforming their practices to our 
theory, and cutting loose from old habits which had 
almost become a part of their nature. Shall we now 
put on their cast-off tinsel, and, having helped to 
rescue them from all errors, fall in, irretrievably, 
ourselves? Let us, then, beware of entertaining or 
encouraging, in any way, the anachronistic and 
narrow-minded proposals of Judge Strong and his 
fellow-bigots. 
THE BIBLE AS A SCHOOL-BOOK. 
' {Frem the N. ¥. Tribune.) 
HERE is an effort making in England to re- 
strict the use of the Old Testament as a com- 
mon school-book; the argument urged by Catho- 
lics (apart from sectarian differences) being that the 
Jewish patriarchs, addicted, as they were, to cheat- 
ing, murder, and concubinage, are hardly the proper 
models upon which to mold the youthful English 
minds. There would be some force in this, if 
any English boy is really dull enough to suppose 
that David or Jacob is offered as examples for his 
wholesale imitation, which we are loth to suppose 
is the case. It is not probable that any part of the 
Bible will be withdrawn from use in England. In- 
telligent Christians are keen enough to see that the 
doctrinal portions of the Scriptures are singularly 
adapted by divine inspiration, both in their form 
and wording, to the minds of children, The text- 


books of every other religion are accumulations of 

recondite maxims meant for the research of adults; 

but the parables and the words of Jesus linger with 

the homely simplicity of an old friend in the child’s 
mind until his eyes are opened, as age and know!l- 
edge come to him, and he finds that he has enter- 
tained a god unawares. Neither will the merely his- 
torical books, we think, ever give place in English 
education, as is suggested, to Shakespeare or Milton. 
It is quite true that the ways of God withmen ¢ould 
be as plainly taught in the history of any nation as 
in that of the Jews; but it is equally true that they 
are not so taught in any book or by any nation. The 
Hebrews, avaricious and stiff-necked though they 
were, had always an overwhelming sense of the Di- 
vine Presence, equaled only by that of the Seotch 
Covenanter. They wrote down unflinchingly David 
a murderer, and Solomon an adulterer, thereby to 
show more clearly the avenging justice that pursued 
them. There is no history, and probably never will 
be one, where God and man are brought face to face 
with such inexorable fidelity to fact in the narra- 
tive, such dramatic force of description, or expres- 
sion so lofty and pure. It will be long before the 
English will give up the dullest books in the Hebraic 
history as a wholesome and pure regimen for their 
ebildren. 


A TIMELY HINT TO THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 
(From the Nation.) 


CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune writes a 
mysterious letter, warning the American 
Commissioners, as well as we can understand 
him, against doing anything to impede the peaceful 
withdrawal of England from this continent. At 
the bottom of these dark hints is the idea that En- 
gland is ready to go as soon as the Canadians will 
let her, and that, therefore, the true American policy 
is to make their connection with her so unpleasant 
that they will soon become as glad to dissolve it as 
she. Now, we have no doubt Great Britain will 
withdraw from this continent, in the natural course 
of things, before long, and that the Canadians will 
see before long that absorption by the United States 
is not only sure to overtake them, but the best thing 
that can overtake them; nevertheless, we think it 
is quite safe'to point to this mode of hastening the 
desired result as one of the ways in which the war 
spirit is kept up and the peaceful settlement of con- 
troversies rendered difficult or impossible. It re- 
minds one of the plan one hears of, sometimes 
resorted to among individuals, of making a man 
buy or sell a bit of ground near his door by putting 
up a nuisance on it. The Fisheries question ought 
to be debated and settled as a wrong, on principles 
of international law, and not as a means of coercing 
the Canadians into doing something we cannot of 
right ask them to do. It is at points like thisin a 
controversy that the peace societies ought to cry 
out. What they usually do, however, is to lie quiet 
till the throat-cutting actually begins, and then they 
raise their hands to heaven, and wail over the hor- 
rors of the battle-field. 








A REVIEWER REVIEWED. 
BY ORITICUS. 


N the Christian Union of February 1, occurs a 
remarkable wholesale criticism of Prof. Steele’s 
works, by the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher. If the Rev. 
gentleman’s name were not prefixed to the perform- 
ance, we might suppose it to be the work of some 
rival aspirant to scientific honor, the animus of the 
piece is soapparent. Take his first criticism : 

The tells us on 

P. 12, That ** compounds are utterly unlike their elements 
in all their properties’’—a remarkable assertion when we 
call to mind how all the compounds of sulphur smell of 
brimstone. On the same page, the metal sodium is infelic- 
itously deseribed as “ brilliant.” Under rare and difficult 
conditions the brilliancy of sodium can be seen, and then 
for no long time. 

Our reviewer has made one brilliant discovery, 
namely, that “‘all the compounds of sulphur smell 
of primstone.’”’ A person would need to be keenly 
alive to the odor of brimstone to detect it in sul- 
phuric acid, its most important compound. Sodium 
itself is brilliant, it is only when oxidized that it be- 
comes dull like lead. 

P. 13. That “there is no chance work in nature. No mat- 
ter under what circumstances the compound is formed, the 
proportion of its elements is the same.” This latter state- 
ment is rarely if ever true in organic chemistry. On the 
same page, that “of late the uniform termination wm has 
been adopted” for chemical simples. Yet the next page 
gives a table of simples in which eighteen are named that 
do not end in wm. 

In organic chemistry the chemical compounds are 
invariable. True, some tissues, &c., differ in chemi- 
cal composition in different eircumstances, but we 
are not to regard these as definite chemical com- 
pounds. The discovery of organic radicals proves 
the truth of Prof. Stecle’s words, even in organic 
chemistry. Our reviewer should be informed that 
those eighteen elements were not discovered or 
named * of late.” Many of the elements were dis- 
covered before he ever studied chemistry. 


P.16. That“ alkali * * * has a soapy taste and feel,”— 
the well-known alkaline gas ammonia, for instance! 

Is ammonia a well-known aikaline gas? It is 
‘well known as an alkali dissolved in water (aqua 
ammonia), which has a ‘‘ soapy taste and feel.” 

Page 20 speaks of “‘making oxygen.” It is perhaps well 
enough for plain people to talk of making bread, making 

a. or making sugar; but in chemistry we make mixtures, 

24 obtain simples or elements. 

“ Make” means to produce, to cause to exist in a 

‘form, and seems to be adopted by our 
author for the sake of uniformity, ¢. g., ‘“ making 
ozone,’ p. 31; “making nitrogen,” pp. 32-33; ‘‘ mak- 
ing No, p. 36; “making No. 5,” p. 37, &., &c. 

P. 26. That in the human body oxygen “sweeps tingling 
through every artery and vein, distends each capillary tube,” 
“snatches food from the stomach,” “gnaws away at the 
nerves and tissues, eats up every worn-out muscle,” and 
“ comes back through the veins black and thick.” Are these 
accurate statements as to the invisible, colorless gas oxy- 
Has our reviewer discovered an allotropic state of 





oxygen in which it is not a gas? 
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P. 79. That“ blowing on a candle extinguishes it, because | | 
it lowers the heat of. the tame below the point.of unio be- 
tween carbon and oxygen,” _And yet street lamps burn in 
the wind when the therrhometer is twenty degrees below 
zero, whieh is colder than most men can blow. 

And yet if the wind, with the thermometer a’ 
dred and twenty degrees above zéro, were to bw 
hard éfiough on street lamps to lower the heat of the 
flame below the igniting point, they would go put, 
“which is” harder ‘than most mencan blow.” 

P.'68. That “ candles go out, and, ate -then atighted For 
the flame [sic] on the wick.’’... 

This is part of a quotation injthe, chemistry ; Prof. 
Steele, then, is not responsible for the language! 

P. 69. That solid or frozen. carbonie acid *: burns the tex 
like red hot iron.” , This is not.so. Red, hot iron seonches 
the skin, makes a smoke and a smell. Frozen acid blisters 
the'skin, turns it white, and freezes it solid. 

David A. Wells, oneé of our most accurate ‘ifie 
writers, says ‘of frozen edrbonic aeid (chemistry,' p. 

294): “If suffered to remain in. eontact.with the skin 
it burns like a red-hot.iron.’’: Does frozen acid only. 
freeze the skin and turn it white, Meering the = 
upharmed ? 

The second meaning of ‘* izpusinowad” in Webster 
is transparent. ,A body imperfectly transparent 
may be called translucent, and a very translutent 
one, transparent. The. boundary between the words 
is an indefinite one. { 

2 Tee Matter is anything we can perceive with our 
senses.” Surely there are insensible forms of matter. | 

Let our reviewer prove the fact, and he will co 
a name among philosophers. 

P. 14, Matter “can uidergd tWo kinds of change, shiescel 
and chemical.” Asif chentteat, ttiange were not also phys- 
ical.! 

All chemical changes do nét chiange the physical 
properties of matter, ang are ) not therefore paoyies) 
ohanges. 
| P. 13. Astronémy * is above all others the science that onk- 
tivates the imagination. The study has the beauty of po- 
etry, and the exactness of geometry.” , Yet on page 5 of the 
preface, the errors of astronomical writers, which have 
been but recently detected, are given as one reason for 
writing this book. f 

A garbled quotation. |The origirial sentence in the 
astronomy inserts, after imagination: ‘Yet all its 
theories and distances are. based upon the most rig- 

-orous mathematical demonstration. Thus thestudy 
has,, &¢.’’ 

P.16. There was an para seen which:took place 220 years 

“after the deluge.”” Asif the, date of the deluge had beer. 
' agreed upon by chronologists and astronomers ! ; 

Our author says, ‘“ about 220 years after the del- 
uge,”’ and explains by a foot-note, ‘‘ Oct. 18, 2127 
B.C.,”—accurate enough. 

On p. 291. *“‘A pair of compasses”’ spoken of, instead of a 
pair of dividers, or, compasses, without the “ pair.” 

One of the meanings of “compass,” as given by 
Webster, is, “a pair of compasses.” 

P. 238. That “by an observer at the equator Polaris [the 
pole star] is seen at the horizon.” The pole star has never 
been. seen on the horizon. by any observer at the equator.; 
Could it be seen it would be on the horizon, but it cannot be 
seen. 

Except with a telescope. 

P. 239. “ Delicate triangles” are spoken of—a class that is 
not described in any text-book of geometry. 

agp cpcine= do not mention “‘ secondary circles,” 

** parallel spheres,” yet we have them in astron- 

po 
P. 247. “The Pleiades is the most conspicuous group in the 

heavens ;” and on 

P. 251. “Orion ‘is one of the most conspicuous.” By which 
| statement it appears either that Orion belongs to the Pleia- 
des, or else that,in the,same heavens we haye at least two 


“most conspicuous” constellations—inaccurate usp of su- 
perlatives before noticed. 


Ono object may' havea quality iti' the’ superlative 
degree as Compared with all others, and at the same 
time belong to a class: which has the same quality in 
a superlative degree compared with other classes, 
:\ €».g-. Old is the most.precious metal, it is.also one 
of the most.:precious metals., Again, the word’ 
“‘ group” has a different. meaning from ‘‘ constella-. 
tion.’’ y 


A frequent. fault of this series of books is the stating of 
theories, hypotheses, and guesses, as if they were sober, 








’ well-ascertained facts. 


Of this kind of fault, the Geology is specially prolific, For 

, example ;. (the italics and inserted:figures are mine.) | 
_ P. 17. “* Our earth was once doubtless (1) a glowing star (2). 
In that far-off beginning it shone as brilliantly (2) as do now , 
the sin (2) and thé’ fired stars (2). In process of time it cooled 
from.a gaseous (2) to.# liquid form; It then assumed a spher- 
ical figure (3), in obedience to the same familiar laws o Fee 
tion (8) which round a drop of dew. Its atmosphere com- 
prised not only the gases that compose our présent atmos- 
phere, but’ all the oxygen: ‘and carbon®now-iocked in the 
rock and coal masses of the earth, vast quantities of mineral 
matter, vaporized by the fierce heat, and, in the form of,su- 
perheated steam (4) all the water Which ‘now fills the ocean. 
’ The air, thus dense with moistur'e'(4) and pdisonous metallic 
vapors, rested on a seething ocean of fire. Ages passed, and 

, the earth, radiating ite heat into space and thus cooling, be- 

gan to show on its surface patches of solid substance, lik 
— Alms that fret ‘appear’ (8) on water as it passes 
into iee.”’ 

The errors inthe above. paragraph are (1), that no scien- 
tific statement as to the o of the earth should begin 
with “ doubtless; '(2), that if hs casth wen like the 
sun and fixed stars, it could not havebeen gaseous ; (3), dew- 
drops are not rounded_py motion, nor: do liquids take a 
spherical form according to laws of motion ; (4) superheated 
steam and moisture cannot co-exist in the same 108- | 

' phere; 5. fats and oils bevonie filmy as they solidify, but wa- 

‘ter shoots needles of ice hither and thither as it freezes, , 

1. The word “ doubtless” seems to‘be ‘used to im-| + 
ply a small degree of -doubt, ‘showing thatthat which 
follows is a theory, which the-author adopts... 

2. And yet spectral analysis shows. that. the light’ 
of the sun is given by highly-heated. luminous.gases.: 

3. Our critic seems to be ignorant that by modern 
physicists heat, gravitation, cohesion, ¢lectricity,, 
and all forces of nature, are only modés of motion. 
Their laws, therefore, are the “laws of mation.” 

_, 4& The air would be rendered “dense” only by in- 
_ Visible moisture, which would be th condition of 
super-heated steam. The super-heate — would | 
_ be the moisture which rendered the air 4 lense. — 

5. The second ‘meaning of “ film)’” as given ‘by 
Webster, is “ slender’ thread,” almost'an’ exact pic- 
ture of the “‘ neédles of ice.’’ 

It is not contended that Prof. Steele’s books are 








ike ‘Wilson narrates some interesting facts, tending 


racies dnd questionable expressions in almost 
text-book of natural science: Let our critic le 
to. be correct himself before trying to. correct others 
in such acaptious way as to invite eriticism. Some. 
of his objections are too puerile and hypercritical to 
deserve notice. We will only say that a good teacher 
expects to find allusions to be explained, and knotty 
points to be unraveled in any text-book. Prof. 
Steele’s enthusiam for science and devotion to sci 
often carry liim into poetic and hyperbolic ex] 
sions; Which are much preferable to tlie tuntdarl oe: 
fact, dry-as-dust, style of many authors on natural 
science: ‘Mr. B. should send: his ¢riticisms to Prof: 
Steele; who would receive them gratefully, rather 
‘than come out ‘in a public, wholesale denunciation | 
of books which he shows his aera to criti- 
cise. 


“Literature and Art. 


The Recovery 0f Jerusalem ; A Narrative of Ex- 
ploration and in the Holy Lan ahd 
Captains Wilson. and Warren of the Ro al En 
neers. New York: D. Mppleton & Co., 1s. 

A military expedition with ‘The Recovery of Je- 
rusalem’’ as its watchword, has a flavor of the 
Twelfth Century, and wedo not wonder that, con- 
sidering the present state of archwological science 
under the Pashas, these modern crusadérs, although 
they wereé armed only with implerients which West- 
ern nations are accustomed to regard as peaceful, 
were. looked upon with profound suspicion by the 
imaginative Orientals... Nevertheless, as newspaper 
paragraphs have from time to time informed us, the 
explorations were pushed forward in spite of all op- 
position, and. we now have the completed record of 
all that has been accomplished, in a carefully prepar- 
ed octavo volume of 435 pages, handsomely illustra- 
ted and furnished with such maps as are necessary 
to a thorough understanding of the context. Briefly 

stated the arrangement of the book is as follows: 
ist. The Report of Captain Wilson’s Survey, under- 

taken in 1864, Miss Burdett Coutts furnishing a large 
share of the required funds. The special object of 
this Survey was to ascertain how a better. water- 
supply could be provided for the city, it.being un- 
derstood that the old system of aqueducts and cis-’ 














out in the course of centuries. If Jerusalem hasa 
Common Council,—which may the fates forbid,—we. 
commend Captain Wilson’s report to its careful con- 
sideration. For the present, however, the more im-, 
portant result seems to be that Captain Wilson’s 
interesting discoveries served as guides to subsequent 
investigations. 

2d. ‘Excavations at Jerusalem by Captain War- 
ren.” This report occupies more than half of the 
volume, giving a detailed history of an extended 
series of explorations, paid for out of a fund raised 
for the purpose in England, and augmented by mis- 
cellaneous contributions from all Christendom. | The 
British Government, too, lent its aid by detailing a 
party of Engineers, consisting, besides the o im 
command, of Sergeant Birtles, and. Corporals hil-. 
lips and Hancock. We have so long been accustom- 
ed to encounter the British officer in literature, 
clothed with the superciliousness of conscious supe- 
riority, that it is refreshing to come across a Captain 
‘of the Royal Engineers who does not hesita tage fo work 
side by side with a sergeant, and abrade ds and 
knees on stones which in the pursuit of séi- 
ence, both are scrambling over, or trying to re- 
thove: Sergeant Birtles seeths to have been |well 
worthy of the confidence placed in him by ‘his 
superior, bringing’ to his. work the en im 
of an. antiquarian,.and the skill of a; practical 
mining engineer. These two men came to a 
erevice.in an old wall, or an opening, among rocks, 
-with combined. admiration and recklessness. No 
sooner was such a orevice found than one or both of 
them proceeded to burrow head or feet first, until 
‘some discoyery was made, often the unpleasant one 
of cold and neck-deep water, or some unsurmounta- 
ble obstacle. The results of the explorations which 
were carried out with the greatest perseverance and 
ingenuity, are most interesting to Biblestudents and 
antiquarians. While the greater part of them only‘ 
approximate to the settlement of disputed points, 
much has been learned concerning the topography 
ef ancient. Jerusalem, and it is certain that. under the 
accumulated rubbish of centuries, much of Jerusa- 
lem, as it existed even so far back as Solomon’s time, 
remains in a recognizable form. 

3d. The last 150 pages are devoted to essays by va- 
rious distinguished gentlemen on different interest- 
ing questions concerning Bible history. These in- 
clude a chapter on the Sed of Galilee, wherein Captain 
to 
fix certain localities mentioned in the New Testa-' 
ment; another on the famous “‘Moabite stone;” 
another on Mt. Sinai, and still others on’ kindred 
subjects, all being. the resulte of the, very latest 
trustworthy investigations. , 

It is very evident that until some further explora-. 
tions have confirmed or refuted those which are 
described in this book, The Recovery of J 
wa-| must occupy a large share of the attention of ‘Bible 
students, and it is to be hoped that before long the 

“Palestine Exploration Fund” will have so far in-} 
Greased as to justify more extended and thorough 
investigations than have thus far been possible. 

oéms. By Lucretia Maria Davidson. With illus- 
poe oly F. 0. C. Darley. “New York: Hard . 
Houghton, 1871. 

It is in their psychological bearing that the poems 
of Miss Davidson are chiefly valuable, _ For the ordi- 


4 nary uses of poetry, and especially for satistying the 


| cravings to which our modeyn bards respond, they 
are s. The world has outgrown the school to 
which they belong, and even the student of litera- 
| ture finds this stage of his journey one to be quickly 
passed over. Lives not the mortal now who can be 
stirred by the story of “‘ Amir Khan,’’ or be thrilled 
by the Indian wail of ‘‘Chicomico.” The songs, the 


terns had—if,we may use the expression—worn itself | .. 





acrostics, the stanzas ‘‘To a Friend whom I have not 





seen sinice My Childhood,” all the sentiment, and the 
ih sualinete the flickering passion; the fleetful fancies, 
of sixty. years ago. have died out-of memory, and can 
find no foothold again in. memory, because they nev- 
er reached above. the commoan-place of the times. 
Nor ,is it at, all, wonderful that this should be so. 
At best, the sixteen-yeay, old-brain imitates instead 
of creates, The marvel ig that in a life that was lived, 
out between 1808 and 1825 there should have been so 
ce | Strange : and full'a poetic fruitage.~ In the book be- 
ea- | fore is’ thet are’ 200° pages ‘Of joetry ‘Alorié.’ The 
subjects are mahy-faced: Some of thé themes wouid 
seem to be absolutely out of the ?rasp'of 80 young a 
inind: Yet» nothing that Miss’ Davidson ‘wrote is 
without traces of delitate fancy, whilé at moments 
there.are' passages of high and true ‘imagination, in 
the critical.sense of ‘that word. -It is this. startling 
precocity which, gives this book a real intrinsic val- 
ue. ,The story of Lucretia’s life is also of exception- 
al.interest. Shutting herself up in her chamber in 
long intervals of poetic frenzy, studying herself into 
the grave at school, always breathing a heated at- 
mosphere of thought, and driving down the nails of 
her coffin with the-hammer of duty, duty, she pre- 
séiits one of thé most painful spectacles that biogra- 
phy has to show ts. ‘No one’can read her memoir 
without feeling that if her morbid tendencies had 
beén properly checked, if she'could been kept out of 
doors'and away from sehool teachers, her life would 
have been prolonged a score or two of years. Yet 
this may be an injustice—the Davidsons were all of 
them of a most delicate and subtile organization. 
Lucretia died, two years after her sister Margaret was 
born. The latter died at fifteen, and at ten wrote a 
poem of which this isa stanza— 
I'd stand where proudest kings have stood, 
Or kneel where slavés have knelt, 
Till wrapt in magic solitude 
I feel what they have felt. 
And this, another : 
Through many a shadowy grove and round 
Full many a.cloistered hall, 
And corridors where eyery step 
With echoing peal doth fall. 
When one sings such a Psalm of life at ten, it would 
‘be matter of small surprise if the overstrained chords 
of existence should snap at any moment! 


The Monitions of the. Unseen, and Poems of Love 
and Childhood. By Jxan INGELOow, ., Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1871. 
“The Monitions.ef the Unseen ’’, is the leading, as 
itis the best, poem of the volume. A most griev- 
ous thing in life is the, sense of suffering without 
power of bringing relief to the bruised soul: 
Hard is life 
For some. They would that they could soften it. 
And in the doing of their;work they sigh, 
‘|! As tf it was their choice and not their lot; 
And in. the raising of their prayer to God, 
They crave his kindness for the world he made, 
Till they at last forget that he, not they, 
Is'thé true lover Of man: 
' With this as a theme), the author proceeds to un- 
fold the visiotis which came to a curate in some old 


Ruglish town, where; through the cruel perplexi- |‘ 
ties. of his calling, the visitations among the sick | ** 


and.the starving, the seeming uselessness of all his. 
aliihied Sar 
= |» His ‘heart 
Haa ounmed ink it was Overstrained, and now 
_,-He—plunged into a narrow slough unblest 
Had struggled with its deadly waters, till 
His own head had gone’ uniler, and he téok 
“| Small jey in'work he could not look to aid 
.. Ite cleansing. 
Seeking refuge in-the cool shadows of the: minster- 
chureh; die falls-into a reverie, when his eyes are 
suddenly. opened. .to.a perception ef the unseen 
world.; Throughout this portion of the piece, are 
flights of sustained power, with here and there a 
ling burning .with poetic splendor, The lesson 
which the angel visitors teach is that all suffering 
is for good ends, and as to life’ 8 duties— 
The glory. is not in the ‘task, but in 
The doing it for Him. 
We have no space to quote the really great pas- 
in ‘this, which we aie inclined to consider, on 
the wholé, as the rioblest long poem that Jean 
Ingelow has ever written. Of the rest of the vol- 
ume, chiefty a collection of short songs and semi- 
ballad’ piecés, our judgment is; unfortunately, not 
sé flattering. ‘The sonnets, of+which there. are sev- 
eral, are the best in this: division. The remaining, 
portion. is-marred: by. that. cloudiness of thought, 
and almost. childish simplicity of expression which 
characterizes much of Jean Ingelow’s previous vol- 


umes, 
Tycohes and Pieces. By Robert Kelley 
leeks... New York :, Leypoldt & Holt, 1871, 

. Carlyle’s thunderbolt against the poets has this in 
its defense, that the really great bards need not fear 
it, while.those who rank lower, and sing to no prac- 
tically. conceivable purpose, might take the warning 
with, serious advantage to mankind, and with no se- 
rious disadvantage to themselves. We scarcely like 
to intimate that Mr. ‘Weeks comes under the second 
class. Indeed, we aré frank to say, that if he shall 
hereafter leap forward into a recognized equality with 
the few acceptéd poéts of the day, his present vol- 
ume would not dishonor the futurereputation. Yet 
|. taken by themselves, and for themselves, the poems 
which he now proffers us seem valuable rather in 
showing what le can do than in producing a definite 
impression upon the reader. A mechanical artist 
who should put on exhibition a complicated bit of 
machinery, evincing singular combinations, delicate 
work, and an ineontestible genius for unexpected 
contrivances, without being in itself of the remotest 
utility 'for any human énd, would be doing very 
much ‘what it appears to us Mr. Weeks hasdoiie, He 
is an undeniable scholar. He picks his'words deftly, 
and with most happy'choice. He is not specially in- 
distinet in his thought;-his subjects are good; his 
sentiment is something more than sentimentality. 
He has a fine ear, large command of language, and a 
self-respect that forbids any slovenliness of work. 





But his poems do not move us. Some critics would 


een 


say that his fault was imitation. That would be very 
possibly an unjust judgment. Yet this is true, that 
the style is a nineteenth century style, and the class 
of themes is that which English poets have been 
handling for years, hence all the songs have some- 
thing that reminds us of some other song, and the 
classic pieces read as if another poet might have 
written them: There is a want of magnetic individ- 
uality, and without.this a man may be a most ac- 
complished scholar, and a perfect master of verse, 
but his hold.on the human heart will be as brief as 
words written in sand. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Ginz’s Baby: A Satire (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons). Although concerned with a 
thoroughly English problem; this clever book might 
readily be ‘“‘adapted,’’ by certain obviousalterations, 
to some of our Own puzzling social conditions. The 
genuine.Ginx does not find it very hard to bring up 
his children in America. Most generally indeed, 
judging by metropolitan observation, they are quite 
apt to bring up themselves. At all events the child- 
ren of our laboring class mainly suffer only in such 
gases as the drunkenness or physical disability of 
parents. The American Ginx is.a man of the middle 
class, a dry goods ‘clerk, a low-placed Government 
official, or a member of the learned or quasi learned 
professions. The baby who breaks the back of his 
equanimity is that one, be it first, second or sixth 
who comes into the world at the moment when the 
income which keeps up his necessitated gentility is 
strained to the uttermost tension. Then comes the 
anguish, not of physical starvation it is true, but of 
that mental horror which attends diminished social 
position. Rent hereafter in shabbier quarters. 
Clothing made over and over. Debt to the washer- 
woman.” Endless hash at breakfast.. The misery of 
keeping up appearancess with no appearances to keep 
up! That is our Ginx’s first stage. .The second is 
when the girl is marriageable, or the boy is through 
the grammar school. A doleful period, full of 
threadbare agonies—from which we turn away our 
eyes only too gladly. The English Ginx is a London 
pauper workman, and his baby floats out into the 
sea of London charity because there are not six 
square inches for him at home, and not a ha’penny 
farther for milk. The story of the baby’s wander- 
ings is fold with a delicacy of sarcasm that makes it 
most delightful reading. London philanthropic 
societies and parish workhouses have plenty of 
American analogies, so ‘that’ the book; as a whole, 
loses nothing of flavor by crossing the Atlantic. If 
it will only set us all to thinking, it will have most 
tiobly served its end. 


Pericles and Aspasia. By Walter Savage Lan- 
dor (Boston: Roberts Brothers). Landor holds a 
place in- English literature from which he cannot be 
lightly moved, He is perhaps the most perfect 
prose writer of the language. Certainly none excels 
uim in the combination of fine, scholarship with 
strength of thought and vigor of idiom employed 
upon subjects where delicacy of touch is everything. 
His Knaginary Conversations are something unique; 
und his Pericles and Aspasia, where he works in the 
ame mine, is suréharged with the Greek spirit, and 
brings Athens closer to us than all the historians 
jiave done. Every page sparkles with what the 
compilers call gems of thought. Exquisiteimagery, 
delightful paradoxes, pithy sayings, fill nearly every 
letter; while the tone is so purely classic, that it 
yeads rather like a charmingly executed Greek 
translation than, as it is, one of the most original 
of books by one’of the most original of men. 


Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs, Nerton. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Mrs. Norton 
wives us two rather feeble characters, one of whom 
is the heroine, but there is little feebleness of treat- 
iment. Her style is bold, and dashing and strong. 
She is}a good limner, as witness the portraiture of 
Mrs. Myra. She knows society well, its obscure as 
well as its brighter phases. The men ‘and ;women 
are all real, and,’as in actual life, quite apt to be 
selfish, harsh in judgment, slow to make atonement. 
he plot itself—and here we shall spare the reader 
even the faintest of glimpses—is not too probable, 
sometimes too carelessly worked out, and ending in 
a denouement that taxes one’s credulity. Yet the 
story, as a whole, ranks high above the average. 


The Suitors: By Irving Browne. (New York: 
a. P. Putnam & Sons.) This isa free translation of 
aeine’s only comedy.. In its composition he fol- 
lowed largely the Wasps of Aristophanes, and mod- 
ern Paris re-echoed the mirth of ancient Athens. 
Still he modified the extreme license of Aristophanes, 
retaining the wit without the malicious sarcasm and 
ribaldry of expression which defaces the older poet. 
In the English version, every offense against good 
taste is carefully excluded, and yet the Attic salt 
has not lost all its savor. 


The Young Pioneers, or the North West. By Dr. 
<. H, Pearson. (Boston; Lee & Shepard.) We have 
yery little sympathy with books of this exaggerated 
style, Hnough of healthy romance lingers round a 
truthful frontier life to enable it to dispense with 
purely sensational incidents. A state of society in 
which everybody is either atrociously bad ‘or super- 
naturally good, is both unnatural and undesirable. 
We want another Cervantes to laugh this kind of 
literature out of existence. 


The Poison of Asps. By Florence Marryatt 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) A slight story, 
slightly told. What a woman can suffer for the 
bonor of a husband whom she has learnt to despise, 
and what evil a woman can make for the love of 
scandal and thoughtless malice—this is what /'he 
Foison of Asps teaches. It suffices for the railway 
car and the steamboat; but it is too feebly feeble 
for other uses, 


Building Stones. By Mrs. Julia P. Ballard. 
(boston: Lathrop & Co.) A rather fanciful, though 
beautiful, treatise on building and precious stones ; 
containing not only Bible truths, but much ecclesi- 
astical knowledge. .Some of the illustrations are 
rather far-fetched, but they do not mar the general 
excellence and interest of the work. 
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THE CHURCH. 





THE INNER SIGHT. 


HE best part of our lives rests on thing which 

are unseen. The deepest realities are things 
not present to the bodily senses. This is true of 
every man, however little he may have of imagi- 
nation or of faith. The whole of our past lives, 
before the present moment, is completely and ut- 
terly gone from the reach of our senses; but far 
more of our thoughts and feelings rest on that 
past than on the visible present. It is memory 
and expectation that raise man above the brute, 
that give largeness and compass to the poorest 
human life. Even in the present, the unseen 1s as 
real as the seen, and often far greater. The 
friends from whom we are for the instant sepa- 
rated, the scene of the business we are planning, 
the destination toward which we are going—these 
are continually of more account in our thoughts 
than the narrow circle of objects within our bodily 
gaze. 

It is then by no contradiction of the ordinary 
laws of human nature, that the Christian lives by 
faith and not by sight. It is through its noblest 
faculties that the soul accepts spiritual things as 
eertainties. The evidence of the eye and ear is 
not more stre and trustworthy than the soul’s 
sense of God. ‘It is not delusion nor fanaticism, 
it is the right and normal exercise of. our natures, 
by which we accept Him as sure and real beyond 
all other realities. 

This is the glory of the Christian life,—to know 
God’s presence by a knowledge that no external 
circumstances can shake, a knowledge surer than 
sight. And it is by this that all the events of life 
ean be met. Under every disaster, amidst every 
perplexity, the soul strengthens itself by this. It 
knows that behind all the darkness which sur- 
rounds it, Infinite Love is doing its work. Trouble 
comes, and we know that itis but the gate of joy. 
We seé the world about us travailing in pain, and 
we know that these are the birth-pangs-of a new 
and perfect creation. Our plans are crushed, our 
life-work seems to have been a fruitless and idle 
thing, and we know that God’s strength is suffi- 
cient to make good our weakness. ¢ 

Christ’s religion seems to rejoice in showing its 
power by bringing the brighest light out of the 
profoundest darkness. Its teaching is, to hope 
when all seems hopeless. In the words and in the 
life of Christ, sorrow is made the messenger and 
fore-runner of joy. “ Blessed are ye that mourn, 
for ye shall be comforted!” The coming of the 
Son of Man, that grand consummation of good 
on earth, is to be heralded by dire calamity. Nev- 
er has the imagery of the natura] world been so 
grouped with the alarms and troubles of the soul, 
as in Christ’s picture of those latter days. “Signs 
in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ;” 
“distress of nations, with perplexity ;” “the sea 
and the waves roaring ;” “men’s hearts failing 
them for fear.” And the voice of these signals is 
to be: “ Look up, and lift-up your heads, for your 
redemption draweth nigh!” Horror itself is to be 
but the minister of triumphing, exultant hope! 

So ever are trouble and sorrow made the har- 
bingers of joy. Nowhere else in Scripture is the 
one universal grief of earth so pictured as in the 
mournivg of Martha and Mary for their brother 
Lazarus. And it is followed by a joy so rare and 
aleep as no other human experience ever revealed. 
So was it at the crowning of Christ’s own work. 
To find the darkest moment in the world’s whole 
history, the time when to human eyes hope seemed 
blotted out, we must look to the hours following 
the crucifixion. As the desire of the Messiah’s 
coming had been long, as the joy of it had been 
great, as the newly risen light had beén glorious, 
—so mocked and blighted did hope seem, when 
Obrist died. And from that darkness dawned a 
splendor transcending the creation’s morning and 
Bethlehem’s star. From the grave of the cruci- 
fied, rose the divine Saviour of mankind. The 
heart-broken disciples of the slain Nazarene went 
forth the joyful apostles of a faith in which the 
world took refuge. 

So has Ged said to us, “In the darkest homr, 
*now that I am neat.” By such lessons he teaches 





a faith in the gfeat unseen realities t iat can lift 
us far above the power of the visible present. 
This is the Christian’s privilege, that he lives ina 
larger world than’other men. He sees things that 
are hid from their éyes. Behind the chaos of good 
and bad just about us, behind the seeming defeat 
of the right, behind disaster and loss and doubt, 
there stands up to his sight the figure of Infinite 
Love, controlling all things. Beyond the imper- 
fections of life lies the fullness of heaven, The 
slow movement of the race, its backward lapses, 
the wars, and slaveries, and barbarisms of the 
ages, all are subordinate to a Divine plan, whose 


120 
120 | end shall be the absolute triumph of good. And 
10) each event of life, little or great, is raised in- 


to dignity and filled with richness, because we 
know that through it God is teaching us. The 
petty daily cares and duties become to us a part 
of his education of our souls. The giving a cup 
of cold water is sacred, because done unto one of 
his children. Things wholly mysterious, circum- 
stances which seem to thwart our soul’s growth, 
temptations that seem beyond our strength—even 


uo | these we know are but veiled messengers of love. 


This is Faith—to take as real what is unseen. 
Faith is the soul’s sight. Failing to use it, we 
shut ourselves out from the sunlight of life. 
Living by it, we have hope that fails not, joy that 
sings even in sorrow, and love that makes us one 
with Christ and with God. 








PIETY AND PEWS. 


NE of our western exchanges, referring to the 
Church of the Pilgrims (Rev. Dr. Storrs’) in 
Brooklyn, indulges in the following language: 

“It is said that, at the annual renting of the pews of this 
church, the sum of seventeen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-five dollars was realized. One would judge from 
these figures that, so far as the Church of the Pilgrims was 
concerned, the reply to the question, ‘Lord, who shall abide 
in thy tabernacle ?’ would be, ‘ He that hath money.’ ” 

This mean little fling is the type of a numerous 
class with which the journals of the towns and 
villages of the interior abound, at the expense of 
the churches and the Christians of our large cities, 
Searcely ever do the business transactions of any 
of our principal churches find their way into the 
public papers, but some poor little “provincial” 
editor is floored by the magnitude of the figures, 
and lies on his back, groaning at the Babylonian 
extravagance and corruption which they seem to 
imply. Let us try to look at this whole matter of 
bargain and sale in the house of God in its true 
light. 

And first, let it be premised, the reproach which 


confessedly attaches to the system of selling or! 


renting pews in the churches—to wit, that of ma- 
king a distinction between the rich and poor, where 
both ought to stand on a level before God—belongs 
in common to all modern Christendom. The ex- 
emption claimed for the Catholic Church applies 
only to a few old cathedrals or endowed chapels, 
where there can be no object in making such dis- 
tinctions. In all those cases that have come under 
our observation, in which the service is to be 
sustained by direct drafts upon the pockets of the 
people, the Catholics have carried this system to 
its extreme, adding sometimes a lock-and-key ma- 
lignity to the exclusiveness of the. pews, while 
Hans, and Jeannot, and Michael—and even Bridg- 
et and Katrina—kneel on the cold stones of the 
aisle. This is very bad, and almost every body 
that thinks on the subject from a religious point of 
view deplores it. All see that the expenses of the 
gospel should be defrayed from the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people ; every man giving freely 
“as the Lord has prospered him,” and asking for 
no privileges in return but such as may be equally 
enjoyed by the poorest of his brethren. And many 
have been the attempts to realize this desirable 
state of things. Sometimes “free churches” have 
been established,—and died from inanition, or ex- 
ploded in quarreling over the proportion which the 
several members ought to pay. Sometimes a sin- 
gle rich man, with whom “free seats” is a hobby, 
has tried to effect the object by building a sanc- 
tuary of his own, discharging the bulk of the cur- 
rent expenses himself, and ‘so carrying the church, 
and the congregation, and the minister, all in his 
breeches pocket ; a beautiful advance toward fra- 
ternal equality and an untrammeled gospel! Now 
this may tell a very sad story for the Christianity 
of the day. We do not propose te discuss that, 
and certainly not to deprecate the reader’s sever- 
est reprehension of a fault for which he is proba- 
bly responsible equally with ourselves. It suffices, 
for the present, that no man can point the finger 
of condemnation at the system of selling or rent- 
ing the seats in our churches, except such, if there 
be any, as have been able to effect a purer and 
more unselfish arrangement for the support of 
worship, on Gospel principles. Before the latter 
we veil ourselves, and bow down, earings let 
the righteous smite !” 


But how stands the case as between’ hese: 


cavilers, now of Cincinnati, now of Chicago, and 
again of smaller towns, and the wealthy and suc- 
cessful churches—like the “Pilgrims” and ~ 
“Plymouth”—which are the constant th 

this holy objurgation on account of the prosperity | 
of their exchequer? Do those churches which, 
because poorer are presumed to be purer, rt 
diate in their fiscal management all distinctions 
founded on monetary ability ?.. Have they taken 
the “vows of perpetual poverty”? and are they. 
distinguished by a pious reluctance to allow the 
tide of ‘their treasury-receipts to rise above the 
low-water mark of abnegation and humility? Did 


anybody ever hear of their objecting to allow 
“him that hath money” to “abide in the taber- 
nacle,” while he paid his assessments, or hesitate 
to escort another to a comfortable and command- 
ing position therein, because of his “gold ring?” 
The Psalmist’s answer to the question he pro- 
pounds, “Lord, who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle ?” is, “He that walketh uprightly and) 
worketh righteousness.” Are the carping churches, 
ministers and editors to whom we allude, distin- 
guished in these respects above the city churches 
in question? They give frequent evidence that 
they think so. To their eyes this is a great Baby- 
lon, and the churehes inevitably partake in its 
corruption. ‘ When they come here, they are daz- 
zled by the wealth and confused by the rush, and the 
whole population seems to them to be sweeping 
onward to moral ruin; and then they look back to 
the quieter communities whence they came, and 
mistake their stagnation for unworldliness, and 
their dullness for a profounder piety. Butall things 
are relative. Everything in the metropolis is on a 
larger scale. The thousands of money which pass 
into and out of the church here are no more to 
the men who handle them than the hundreds that 
are manipulated elsewhere. And so, also, every- 
thing is done under pigher pressure in these great 
commercial centers. They furnish, it is true, 
greater temptations to luxury and worldliness ; 
but, on the other hand, those who are enabled to 
withstand such temptations and to turn their en- 
ergies into the right channels, are, as a general 
rule, larger in devising, and more liberal in exe- 
euting, measures of Christian benevolence or 
movements of evangelical effort. And among all 
the churches distinguished for an enlightened and 
a constant zeal in every good work, none stands 
in advance of the one which has elicited the cen- 
sorious allusion quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 

The very head and front of the offending of 
these societies, in the matter of pew-renting is, 
that they have done well what, mayhap, ought 
not to be done at all. The free seat plan is beau- 
tiful, but i¢ does not work ; these people have en- 
gineered another plan which does. Perhaps they 
ought not to have conducted the affairs of the 
Church on business principles, but, having done so, 
their habitual impulses bound them to make of ita 
successful business. Moreover, they have divested 
the system, practically, of almost all its evil fea- 
tures. In many of these churches, a generous hos- 
pitality has made the sittings really free. This is 
notably trne of Plymouth Church, whose enor- 
mous rent-roll has so painfully exercised many 
disciples, and in which, we aver, there is more 
practical equality and a freer accommodation to 
all sorts of people, than in any other house of wor- 
ship on this continent. Many, indeed, pay im- 
mense premiums for the privilege of calling defi- 
nite places in the sanctuary, however poor, their 
own; but meanwhile, the pewless, by a sort of 
kindly common consent, seat themsélves in the 
heart of the house, with none to molest or make 
them afraid. 








LESSONS FROM WEST POINT. 


E commented a week or two since on the 

recent disturbance at West Point, involving 
the whole of the first class. Congress has dealt 
with the matter by ordering a Court of Inquiry, 
which is, if possible, to find out the ringleaders in 
the affair and punish them by expulsion, taking 
also such measures toward the rest of the class as 
shall seem called for. In view of the fact that 
the class stand together in avowing an equal re- 
sponsibility; and that their action was evidently 
a united one, the prospect of discovering any ring- 
leaders is not hopeful; and Congress seems hardly 
to have done more than shift a troublesome ques- 
tion from its own shoulders to those of a court. 
The Army and Navy Journal, commenting on the 
affair with its usual good sense, says: ‘ Reprehen- 
sible as was the conduct of the first class, it was, 
in effect, only a violent remonstrance against one 
of the gravest offenses known to the cadets. 
Their error and crime was, that in trying to put 
down lying, they committed the only offense 
which is worse than lying—mutiny.” 


One or two remarks are suggested by this affair 
of a wider scope than its immediate bearing. It 
furnishes a new illustration of the ruinous effect 
of political patronage on our whole public system, 
The first class plead the necessity of taking the 
law into their own hands, because of the ineffi- 
ciency of official censure im such cases. Out of 
twenty-two sentences of dismissal within a short 
period, it is stated that twenty-one were’ disap- 
proved at the War Department. Congressmen 
who cannot afford to lose the votes of a cadet’s 
family connections, bring a pressure to bear at 
headquarters against which military discipline is 
powerless. So, a vice which corrupts the first 
prineiple;of military honor and robs the soldier’s 
character of its highest grace, cannot be repressed 
because Messrs. A., B., and C. must hold. fast to 
their seats in Congress! Until we strike at the 
root of this vicious system, of making public 
of | ‘honors and offices the spoil of the greediest 
claimant, we must see its poison eating into what- 
eyer once was best and soundest in our institu- 
tions. The West Point cadetships should be made 
by Jaw the prizes of merit, tested by. competitive 
examination; ani the whole power.of Congress 
men to give away collectorships, post-offices and 
‘all other honors and trusts, to their personal 
friends and favorites, must be viet away root 
and branc' 





In our former remarks we may have seemed to 
some to speak too lightly of the offense of the 
first class cadets; but the lawless violence of 
their act was receiving the severest blame en all 
hands, while the honoiable end sought by these 
bad means did not seem duly recognized by the 
public. That end was the maintenance of the 
standard of truthfuluess toward instructors. Now, 
we know of no single moral influence more highly 
to be prized in an academy or college than the ex- 
istence of such a standard. We would rather have 
a boy feel, during four years, the effects of a pub- 
lic sentiment branding falsehood as an almost in- 
expiable fault, than have him receive any merely 
intellectual benefit whatever. Nowhere does the 
sentiment of the community so stamp itself on 
the individual as in a school of boys; and there 
is no one virtue lying nearer the foundation of all 
excellence in character than truthfulness. 

We feel strongly in this matter, because we 
have known well the wretched state of things 
among college students where public sentiment 
was lax in this respect. We have seen the de- 
moralizing influence grow with every year and 
every term that a class remained in college ; false 
excuses and stolen helps becoming more and 
more common, until the student of strict honor 
toward his instructors was an exception among 
his comrades. Deceits of this kind occasioned 
little or no reproach to a student’s religious pro- 
fessions, while among the “good fellows,” such 
lying was only the subject for a joke. The ac- 
cepted standard of a “gentleman” took no ac- 
count of peccadilloes of this sort. Men with 
every other element of manliness and upright- 
ness, would hand in a false excuse of sickness, 
or contrive elaborate tricks for stealing assist- 
ance in examinations, without feeling themselves 
at all lowered in character thereby. 

How common such a state of things is among 
American colleges we cannot say. We know there 
are. some—we have seen at least ome—where a 
student known to have deceived his instructor 
was instantly “sent to Coventry”—left in such 
utter isolation by his comrades that he was prac- 
tically forced to leave the institution. If West 
Point has entered on the downward road from 
this attitude to that we have described above, we 
do not wonder at the zeal of some of its members 
for reform, and only wish their discretion had 
been equal to their zeal. 

General opinion, we think, is somewhat in the 
wrong as to the peculiar temptations a young man 
encounters in going to college. Dissipation in its 
different forms—drinking, gambling, sensuality— 
is supposed to especially beset him there. But 
while there are dangers of this class at most col- 
leges, we do not believe they are generally half 
so powerful there as in the ordinary business life 
which is so often the alterative of college in the 
young man’s choice. Hardly any man reaches 
manhood without going through these fires of 
temptation. We believe one is better fortified 
against them by the intellectual and refining in- 
fluences which go with college life than by any- 
thing else except religious principle. 

But there is often another kind of temptation 
unsuspected by the home circle, but full of in- 
sidious mischief, and against which the boy needs 
to be guarded by the best influences of home af- 
fection and a cultivated conscience. That a lie, 
to whomever told, is utterly bad and disgraceful ; 
that it joins cowardice to dishonesty ; that it is 
hateful to God, and branded even by the average 
judgment of decent men—these things we would 
have worked into the inmost fiber of a boy’s moral 
constitution. 

That the governing authorities of a Christian 
college should in any way directly encourage 
falsehood in their pupils, seems a very strange 
thing. But let us state one fact: Until very re- 
cently, certainly, and we believe at present, it has 
been the practice at one of our foremost colleges 
to require of every student, on being fully entered 
or “matriculated,” a solemn pledge upon his per- 
sonal honor to obey all the rules of the institution. 
These rules, printed in a bulky pamphlet, enter 
into minute details of conduct, such as throwing 
balls in the college yard, making undue noise or 
disturbance in study hours, ete. Probably the 
most exemplary and virtuous youth that ever went 
through the college broke some one of these regu- 
lations a dozen times. No one is expected to keep 
them perfectly. They are administered with great 
moderation, and are not practically severe or bur- 
densome ; but in the written letter they stand so 
elaborate and minute that to observe them per- 
fectly would be as great a burden as the Mosaie 
ritual was to the Jews. Yet the student is re- 
quired to solemnly promise upon his honor to do 
this wholly impossible and unexpected thing! If, 
in conscientious perplexity, he goes to his in- 
structor about it beforehand (as is often done), 
he receives some blind and unsatisfactory expla- 
nation, or a frank acknowledgment that the whole 
proceeding is purely formal. The ugly fact stands 
out, after all explanation and device—he is re- 
quired by his instructors to solemnly promise what 
he does not expect to perform. In such a case, if 
the obligations of truth come to be regarded as 
conventional and arbitrary, who is more to blame 
than the authority that set the first example ? 


“ Toe HeaTHEN CHINEe. ”—Somebody says that 
among the, “ ways” so “peculiar’’ which distin- 

guish the almond-eyed Orientals is their method 
of celebrating holidays. “ The first thing they 





ido is to pay off old debts and square accounts 
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toa fraction. Money matters having been thus 
adjusted, they make up old quarrels and shake 
hands allround. Having thus got square pecuni- 
arily and socially, they eat, drink, and are merry, 
and finally wind up with a sparkling discharge of 
Chinese fire-crackers.” If Confucius had incor- 
porated into his religion the proselyting element, 
how many excellent thoughts and things would 
his myriad disciples have felt moved to impart to 
us “ outside barbarians ;” and how would our dark 
regions have swarmed with pig-tailed evangelists, 
striving to bring us to the flowery paths of common 
sense! And verily, we think the spirit of our 
Californian compatriots shows that we, on our 
part, would have been able to perform the heathen 
role to perfection; and would have driven and 
tormented, and roasted and chopped our mission- 
aries, like true sonsof Tientsin or of Erromanga. 








THE END. 


OME weeks ago, in an article entitled “A Pro- 
tester but not a Protestant,” we chronicled the 
action of Father Farrell, the priest of St. Joseph’s 
Church in this city, on the questions of Italian 
Unity and the Temporal Power of the Pope. There 
was a very general impression in the community 
that the good Father had placed himself distinctly 
at issue with the majority of his denomination by 
declining to sign a Protest in favor of the restora- 
tion of the Pontiff to his throne; and this impres- 
sion was deepened by a letter under his own sig- 
nature, sympathizing with the New York Italian- 
Unity meeting, and saying a good deal about civil 
and religious liberty in the old world. Alluding 
to these facts, we took the liberty of expressing 
our apprehensions, in view of certain tolerably 
well-known incidents in the history, ancient and 
modern, of the Roman Catholic Church, that the 
recusant Father would “not be allowed to remain 
at once firm and unmolested in his manly attitude.” 
Accordingly the bitter complaint of one of his 
parishioners in a morning journal a few days later, 
that the Archbishop had decreed the removal of 
the pastor, unless he would recant, created no sur- 
prise. The next day, however, this story was con- 
tradicted. The Archbishop had not removed Fath- 
er Farrell, and did not intend to remove him. In 
a day or two, this contradiction was itself contra- 
dicted. The Father had not been removed, indeed, 
but he was to be removed on Ash Wednesday ; not 
merely for the Italian Unity letter, but for his 
liberal principles generally, and for his affiliation 
with the heretic Hyacinthe. As these conflicting 
representations were not the work of the prying, 
guessing reporters, but emanated from the very 
thick of the imbroglio itself, the matter began to 
grow interesting. Rumors were soon rife of the 
anxious intervention of personal friends, and of 
solemn consultations with the prelate on whom 
rested the responsibility of decision. And finally, 
the papers of last Monday gave us the result of the 
whole aftair. 

The Father is “restored unconditionally” to his 
charge, “without involving any formal recanta- 
tion of his views on Italian liberty.” “The au- 
thorities of the Church are exceedingly reticent,” 
but it is significantly suggested that Father Farrell 
“has always been outspoken in his views, and this 
has led to misunderstanding.” (An effect of outspo- 
kenness, by the way, peculiarly Irish. “Bedaé,” 
says Pat, “I couldn’t go the round of the road, an@ 
so I kem by the short cut, and that detained me.”) 
Father Farrell did “sit upon the platform” when 
Pére Hyacinthe spoke, but only as “an interested 
spectator.” His part against the Protest was “ex- 
aggerated in the daily papers” and he “disclaimed 
any right to express his opinion on a document 
presented by his superiors.” 

On Sunday last, in presence of a large congrega- 
tion at St. Joseph’s Church, the reconciled pastor 
made statements which harmonize with the above, 
and added: “ And now I desire to declare, above all 
things, that I am a loving and loyal son of the 
Church of Christ, and that in no one will you find 
a@ more sincere adhesion to the doctrinal decisions 
of the Church, whether promulgated through the 
general councils or by the Holy See.” We think 
that justice to his position requires us to give 
also his concluding sentences, as they appear in 
the newspaper reports. They were as follows: 

“Tn conclusion, I will say that I have loved my religion 
better than my life, and that I have loved liberty with a 
very ardent love, which our religion does not forbid, but 
rather sanctifies. There is no incompatibility between re- 
ligion and true liberty, any more than there is between 
religion and true science. A man may adore devoutly before 
the altar of God, and worship enth cally before the 
shrineof liberty. While loving my religion more than life, 
I will ever. under the guidance of that religion, hate tyr- 
anny, oppression, injustice, and wrong, and give my sym- 
pathy and assistance to the oppressed, the afflicted, and the 
wronged, the world over.” 

All which we most devoutly believe, and rejoice 
to hear proclaimed in that quarter. One or two 
questions will, however, arise in our minds, and 
perhaps we may as well give them expression : 

1. What does Father Farrell now think of Ital- 
ian Unity, the right of the people “toown them- 
selves,” the claim of the Pope to the temporal 
throne in spite of the people, and the defective 
notions entertained abroad of civil and religious 
liberty ? 

2. Has Father Farrell yet signed the Protest in 
behalf of the Holy Father; and if not, does he 
mean to sign it ? 

8. If another meeting like the one at the 
Academy of Music should now be held, to express 
sympathy with the Roman autonomy, would 
Father Farrell write another letter, like the one 
he wrote before 


4, If Father Farrell, on these questions, stands 
just where he always stood, was the N. Y. Tablet 
justitied in saying that “no two opinions on the 
Temporal Power can be allowed in the Church?” 

5. If “religion and the love of liberty” are so 
beautifully compatible, as Father Farrell’s enthu- 
siastic peroration asserts, what is the significance 
of all this array of Church discipline, and why this 
stir of conferences and explanations, and the in- 
tercession of lay and clerid&il friends,—all on‘ac- 
count of utterances in behalf of liberty, as simple 
and commonplace as might appear in the compo- 
sition of any American school-boy? Who ever 
heard of Such a rumpus for such a cause, in any 
other denomination on this side of the Atlantic ? 

6. In view of the manifest modification which 
has been made in the ecclesiastical action on this 
case by the demands of public opinion and the 
great American doctrine of freedom, the world 
“ does move,” after all ; doesn’t it, Father Farrell ? 








THE WronG Market.—One of the innumer- 
able Christian Advocates that our Methodist 
friends have established -throughout the land, has 
received from this city the advertisement of a 
divorce lawyer, offering the usual tempting in- 
ducements for business, to wit: the absolute dis- 
ruption of all conjugal incompatibilities whatever, 
without publicity, without charge for invaluable 
preliminary advice, and without claim of reward 
previous to the delectable consummation. The 
pigs seem, however, in this instance, to have been 
brought to the wrong market. “We suggest,” 
says the editor, with a serene contempt, “that the 
above advertisment is in the wrong latitude. It 
may suit Utah, Illinois, or New York, but is not in 
demand in this climate.” We scarcely know 
whether to feel more abashed at this imputation 
of territorial depravity, or rejoiced to know that 
there is at least one portion of our distracted 
country where release from conjugal obligations 
is “not in demand ;” and where the dispenser of 
that delusive erfranchisment which has crazed 
Indiana and excited the emulation of Vermont 
would find no moral atmosphere adapted to his 
nefarious occupation. Will not our readers unite 
with us in a kind of wondering admiration, when 
they learn that the name of this Paradise of social 
and domestic virtue is—Texas! 








FRENCH PrRoOsPECTs.—Misfortune seems at last 
to have brought soberness to France. There is 
hope that the spirit of frenzy has spent itself, and 
that blessed peace is to return, under auspices 
promising some degree of steadiness and self- 
control in the nation’s new setting forth. France 
has no statesman of more proved ability, integ- 
rity, and moderation, than M. Thiers, the head of 
the new Provisional Government. His colleagues 
are not only men of eminent ability and charac- 
ter, but as a body they well represent the various 
political elements of the country. It appears that 
the Executive will insist on moving only with the 
full support of the Assembly ; for upon a disposi- 
tion appearing in the debates to avoid facing the 
troublesome question of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Thiers insisted on its prompt consideration. “The 
Chamber,” said he, “must, on its own responsi- 
bility, clearly declare its wishes on this question.” 
If a substantial union can be maintained in the 
Government, it will give at once the best chance 
possible for obtaining tolerable conditions from 
the Germans, and the best security that the nation 
will hereafter respect a peace which involved only 
an unavoidable submission. Whatever the exact 
form of the forfeit required, it will be a bitter one. 
We earnestly hope that to this bitterness will not 
be added the exasperation of a triumphant march 
through Paris. Such a taunt to her fallen foe 
would only sully Germany’s laurels, and plant 
seeds of future hatred that might well be spared. 

The signs point strongly to a constitutional 
monarchy as the next government of France. We 
believe that would meet her needs and capacities 
far better than a republic. The people have 
wholly failed to show themselves equal to repub- 
lican self-government; there is no evidence that 
the majority desire it; and the class that most 
desires it—the working men of the large cities— 
seems utterly unfit for it. A combination of the 
moderate Republican leaders with the Orleanists, 
which now appears probable, would be likely to 
place on the throne, with reasonable safeguards 
both to liberty and order,.a prince—the Count of 
Paris—by presumption better adapted to such a 
place than almost any of the present Euro 
sovereigns. ; 








REWARD OF A Virtuous LiFe.—A country pa- 
per which comes to us from the far west, has 
been Providentially furnished with a subject for 
a first-rate obituary article, in the recent and la- 
mented demise of the old, yet highly-respected, 
Mrs. Griffin. The opportunity is beautifully im- 
proved ; and among the fine thoughts elicited, 
the following we do not remember ever to have 
met befere. The editor, after descanting upon 
the Christian virtues of the departed, exclaims: 
“Though in the gloom of winter, and surrounded 
by weeping friends, with a spirit and a hope like 
hers, the grandest pleasure ride of earth is when 
borne by the hearse to the tomb.” Why have none 
of the grand funeral orators hit upon that be- 
fore? Think of the pleasure one will enjoy, if he 
lives and dies aright, in taking a ride at his own 
Funeral ! 


SurerFLuovus.—The Brandon Republican, of 











Mississippi, is natu““4~ 4) “xercised at the 
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prospect of the introduction of that wretched 
Yankee invention, free schools, into that enlight- 
ened State, and ventilates the Southern vocabu- 
lary in this wise: Z 

“We understand that the State Board of Education is ap- 
pointing a large number of Yankee sniffie-snouters, recently 
imported as superintendents of education, for the various 
counties of this State. These side-whiskered, sharp-nosed, 
bandy-shanked, nasal-twanged pimps of hell, fresh from 
the jails and penitentiaries of New England, who know noth- 
ing of the wants, customs, or habits of the people, will be 
sent to organize free schools, put deviltry into the heads of 
the negroes, and earnings of the people in their pockets.” 

The over-officiousness of an attempt on the 
part of any State Board to give additional educa- 
tion to a community whose editors habitually pro- 
duce composition as forcible as this, is sufficiently 
obvious. 








Tne Port or AGREEMENT.—The (Baptist) 
Standard of Chicago, after summing up the con- 
troversy on Communion, concludes as follows: 

“Those who have a liking fer consistency and fidelity, 
have no reason to feel distrustful of ‘the old paths,’ or té 
inquire if there be not lions in the way. It is well, how- 
ever, to watch carefully against the danger of losing all, or 
nearly all, save a controversial interest in the ordinance, 
and of converting the sweet feast of the soul with its Sa- 
viour into atheme of mere jangle. Let us, amid these de- 
bates, try still to preserve that refreshing ‘remembrance’ of 
Jesus, which is the spirit and the substance of this precious 
memorial.” 

How delightful it is, at last, to find ourselves 
upon a ground where we can all agree! And how 
much more important, after all, are the things on 
which we agree than those on which we differ ! 








SHALL WE SEND OUR INVALIDS TO 
ITALY? 
(CONCLUDED. ] 


¥ te bad winter climate of Italy is not the only 
objection to that country as a place of residence 
for invalids. Although the climate is nothing to 
boast of, were other things equal to it Italy might 
do passibly well asasanitarium. But other things 
are by no means equal to the climate. One of the 
greatest objections are the houses of Italy, which are 
not made to be comfortable in winter. All southern 
architecture is planned with reference to the heats 
of summer—the objects to be attained being shade, 
coolness, and airiness. To obtain these desiderata 
the houses are built with thick walls, small windows, 
and generally stone tile, or concrete, floors. The 
windows and doors are also framed in the most loose 
and airy manner, so as to admit of the greatest pos- 
sible number of draughts on all sides. Now, houses 
built on this plan may be desirable in the heats of 
their summer, but they are very miserable for an 
invalid’s winter home; for instead of giving him 
cheerful sunlight, dryness, warmtb, and freedom 
from draughts, he has gloom, dampness, and uncon- 
guerable chill, and cold airs blowing on him from 
every corner of the room. Of course these objec- 
tions can be partially overcome by getting the best 
rooms in the most favorably situated houses, but 
when (as is always the case) many are seeking these 
desirable rooms and the supply is very small, of 
course many have to go without them. I have seen 
many an invalid pining in cold, damp, sunless rooms 
in Rome and Florence, because they were ordered to 
spend the winter there, and they could get no better 
accommodations. In America they had bright, 
cheerful, sunny homes, with all the comforts that 
love and money could supply. 

One would suppose that some of these objectiona- 
ble features of Italian houses, such as the cold and 
dampness, might be removed, or at least mitigated 
by good fires. Such would be the case were such a 
thing as a good fire possible. The Italians, as arule, 
never use a fire except for culinary purposes, partly 
because fires are expensive, but also from habit and 
preference. They rely on the sun and thick clothing 
for heat, and when these fail they shiver in misery, 
and wish for thesun. If they ever use a fire at all 
for warming purposes it is in the form of a “‘scaldi- 
no,”’ a little earthern-ware bucket filled with coals, 
or a brazier of charcoal, over which they cower and 
toast their hands or feet. Most of the old houses, 
even the magnificent palaces, are built without fire- 
places, and even in modern hotels you are often 
obliged to choose between a room with a fire-place 
and without the sun, or with the sun and without a 
fire- place—the two for one room are too many luxu- 
ries. The fire-places and stoves of Italy are also of 
the poorest description. I have often heard it re- 
marked that if their object had been to send the 
smoke into the room and the heat up the chimney, 
they are perfection. Fuel, too, is of the worst kind, 
consisting generally of cut-up brushwood, limbs of 
trees, roots, and old, twisted, knotty trunks, in short 
such wood as we would never think of using at all in 
this country, and for this miserable stuff you pay at 
the hotels a dollar in gold for two moderate-sized 
armfuls. 

Another serious objection for invalids is the food. 
So far as I could judge by the bill-of-fare at the best 
hotels, and a careful inspection of the markets, the 
food supply of Europe is far inferior to that of our 
own land, in variety, quality, and quantity. 
The methods of cooking in Italy are also inferior to 
those used with us. 

In cases of disease that require medical treatment 
and nursing, the want of good physicians and nurses 
isa great trouble. Italian doctors asa rule will not 
do atall. Most of the large cities of Italy have, dur- 
ing the winter, resident English, German, and some- 
times American, physicians; but even where these 
are, and are good, they labor ata great disadvantage 
from knowing nothing of the constitution and pre- 
vious history of their patients. Foreign nurses, un- 
derstanding English not at all or imperfectly, are 
very inconvenient. If the disease is of a pulmonary 
nature there is still greater trouble. The Italians 
have a perfect terror of all such complaints, and 
while they will willingly nurse other invalids it is 

always very hard and sometimes quite impossible to 
get a nurse for consumptive invalids. 





On these accounts, because the climate is not good, 


- — 


because the houses are not and cannot be made com- 

fortable for winter residence, and because the facili- 

ties for physieians and nurses are so poor, Italy is no 

place for real invalids that have to be doetored and 
nursed, to stay in their rooms or ride out only in the 
mildest weather. If, on the other hand, the imvalid 

has only just been attacked with disease, and it is 
sought by a milder climate and change ef air to 

check or remove the disease, there is another and 
very serious danger which besets his steps in all the 
cities of Italy. The danger I speak of is of imprudent 
over-exertion. Florence, Rome, and Naples are so 
full of objects of beauty, historic interest,,and pres- 
ent attraction, that any one who is not strong is con- 
stantly liable to do too much in the eagerness after 
and enjoyment of sight-seeing. He goes to the Ufizzi 
gallery in Florence; it would be safe for him to stay 
an half hour or an hour at the longest, and he stays 
four, hardly realizing he has stayed an hour, until he 
comes out and finds himself so chilled and weary 
that he can hardly get home. At Naples he makes 
the excursion to Pompeii, and to do it in the most 
superficial manner requires eight hours, and an 
amount of fatigue that no invalid ought to under- 
take; and yet no one is willing to leave Naples with- 
out seeing Pompeii. 

But there is not simply the danger of over-exertion 
in sight-seeing ; equally dangerous is the chill and 
dampness which are inseparably joined toit. Picture 
and sculpture galleries, palaces, churches, and ruins, 
are uniformly cold and damp. It is dangerous for 
the most robust te go out of the warm sunlight into 
these cold damp places and remain long; for the deli- 
cate it is little less than fatal; and yet if you are to 
see the sights yoy must do just these things, so that 
in many cases, even if the change of climate and air 
does good, its benefits are more than counterbal- 
anced by the bad effect of sight-seeing, and many 
delicate persons after a winter in Italy are worse 
than before they went there. 


I mention only one more objection against the 
Italian cities as a winter residence, but this one alone 
is, or should be, fatal to them. All the Italian cities 
nearly, are so infested with malarious fevers that in 
our country they would be considered plague-smit- 
ten. I went to Rome and Naples incredulous about 
their dreaded fevers. I have changed my mind and 
now believe in them thoroughly—how could I help 
it when I know of dozens of deaths from them in the 
one short winter I spent in Italy? They attack both 
strong and weak, the healthy and robust, and the 
invalid alike. At the American consulate in Rome 
at one time there were nine bodies of Americans that 
had died, waiting to be sent home. At the hotel in 
which I stayed part of my time in Rome, an Ameri- 
can physican, residentin Rome, told a friend of mine 
there were thirty-two deaths during the winter; at 
one time it was forbidden by the authorities to re- 
ceive any more guests, and yet this was considered 
the best and most healthfully situated hotel in Rome. 
Many families come to Rome, all of them strong and 
well, their object being simply to see the sights, and 
enjoy the gayeties of the Roman winter; in a few 
weeks one or two, or perhaps all, are attacked with 
Roman fever, and one or more die. I knew of many 
such cases last winter. It was the same way at Na- 
ples and at Florence, though not quite so bad in this 
latter city asin the other two. This is not much to 
be wondered at when you consider two facts: All 
the Italian cities, and especially Rome and Naples, 
are most miserably sewered ; as a result they are ter- 
ribly dirty with the filth of the present day and also 
the accumulated pollution of ages. The air is vile 
with foul smells, and laden with the seeds of disease. 
Again, if any one dies at a hotel his friends are 
charged an enormous bill, for they pretend to take 
away and destroy all the furniture of the room, even 
to the carpet on the floor and the paper on the walls. 
In fact they do nothing of the kind, and you are nev- 
er sure but that you are given a room from which 
the night before a corpse was carried, or that you 
are put into a bed with the same bedding, except the 
linens, that a fever patient has used for weeks. In 
this way many of the most fatal cases of fever orig- 
inate. 

Now in stating these facts about Italy I would not 
be understood as dissuading people from traveling 
there. On the contrary, I think there is no country 
in Europe which the American traveler could less 
afford to miss seeing than Italy; so far as pleasure 
and instruction are concerned, I would sooner omit 
England. There is no land where one can get so 
much pleasure, or as much instruction in regard to 
antiquity and art, or see so much natural beauty so 
easily, so pleasantly, or so cheaply, asin Italy. At 
the same time I do not think one can spend a winter 
in Italy without serious danger of the fatal fevers so 
common; still, with care, many do, and more might, 
escape this danger. To those who travel fcr recrea- 
tion aad amusement there is no Jand more fascinat- 
ing than Italy. For the politician, for the minister, 
for the teacher, for the business-man, whose brains 
are overworked, and require rest and relaxation ; 
for the mother of a large family, worn out with its 
many anxieties and incessant labors; for even the 
man or woman of fashion, that needs change to a 
more healthful way of living, there is nothing better 
than travel, and no more delightful land to travel in 
than Italy. I shall always remember it as the land 
where have been passed some of the most delightful 
portions of my life. It is inexhaustible in its riches 
of art, of nature, of antiquity, of present ecclesiasti- 
cal wealth and splendor ; even its poverty is pictur- 
esque and interesting. I have written this letter for 
invalids, or the friends of invalids, who are inclined 
themselves, or advised by their friends and physi- 
cians, to try Italy for a winter home, that they may 
know what is the unfavorable side of the question as 
well as the favorable. To them I would say Italy is 
no place for invalids in winter, neither in climate, 
nor in home comforts, nor for medical and other 
necessary attendance; besides which in no other land 
are there so many and such irresistible temptations 
to imprudence; and all the time there is the shadowy 
but none the less real and fearful danger of the 
fevers of the land. If invalids must have a winter 
home in a sunny land, let them seek it on some other 





shores than those ef Ttalw. G. B. B. 
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The Fousehold. 


SETF-DEPRECIATION. 
‘BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


ELJ_, I declare! I will never venture to 
as’k Mrs. D. to dine or sup in my house 
again—nev er!” 

‘““Why riot? We always supposed you and Mrs. D. 
the best of friends.”’ 

“And so we are, to be sure. It is certainly frém. 
no lack of the most sincere affection that I made 
that remark—” 

‘‘Which, of course, you did not mean ?” 

‘No, [suppose not. I spoke carelessly, [acknowl], 
edge; but when I visit there, everything is so ni¢e, 
so enticing, that, for very shame, I think I can never 
invite her to sit at my poor table again. I don’t 
see why it should be so. I am sure’she cannot try 
more earnestly than I do to phovide the best/of 
everything, and have the whole arrangement of the 
table attractive. Unfortunately for my credit, it 
cannot be charged to the differenee in our servants, 
for, during {my short. experience in housekeeping I 
have been favored with better servants than my 
friend [has had; at least, I am sure I should not.ex- 
pect to have an eatable thing in my house with such 
help as I know Mrs. D. has often been compelled to 
endure, but alas! I never succeed,.and she neyer 
fails. She has the ‘‘knack”’ of. doing everything 
well; I have not, . She is a mestgxcellent cook, and 
Ia very poor one,.Ithink—but why are you laugh- 
ing, when I feel. so desperately disheartened ?”’ 

“To see how skillful you are in self-torture. Your 
lamentations remind us.of a little incident that at 
the time afforded us mueh amusement, and may be 
of some service to you, if only to dispel, for a few 
moments, the clouds from your face. 

“A-young clergyman, while on a visit to, his 
brother, also a clergyman, agreed to preach for him 
in the evening. Neither had been long in the ministry 
and they had never heard each other preach. The 
Pastor preached in the, morning, and on returning 
from. church his brother said to his wife, ‘Kate, I 
cannot preach this evening. , While listening to my 
brother I felt that I had mistaken my calling. I 
ought never to preach anywhere. I cannot preach 
here to-night.» 

‘His wife tried to cheer and comfort him, butiall 
through the afternoon he was,much depressed; and, 
grieving over her husband’s distress, she made 
known the cause to her sister. Rising above this 
despondency, however, in the evening he delivered 
a most excellent discourse—a]l the better, doubtless, 
for his sojourn in,‘ the valley of humiliation,’ dur- 
ing the afternoon. But on the way home, after the 
evening service was ended, the host, who had list- 
ened, in his turn, to his brother, was evidently suf- 
fering from a severe attack of ministerial blues— 
and it takes a young clergyman to have the genuine 
article. At last, unable to remain silent longer, he 
said to his wife, ‘Mary, I think I must give up 
preaching altogether, and go off somewhere into the 
backwoods out of sight, and become a farmer. After 
hearing my brother preach this evening I don’t 
think I can open my mouth in public again jas a 
teacher.’ Can you wonder that his wife, who had 
heard the other side, responded to her husband’s 
Jeremiad, with a merry laugh instead of the sym- 
pathy he had a right to expect. Even a woman, 
with all her proverbial reticence, could not be ex- 
pected to enjoy:so rich a treat alone. She repeated 
the story at the supper-table, and for that time, at 
least, banished the blues from both parties.” 

“Very amusing, doubtless, if I was in the proper 
mood to enjoy it; but I cannot see how it is applica- 
ble to my case.”’ 

“You cannot? We will tell you, then. We called 
at Mrs. D.’s some weeks since, not long after she had 
dined at your table, and while with her we listened 
to compliments, almost word for word, like those 
you have so ruefully uttered. She was sure she 
should never dare ask you to her house to take a 
meal again—never! Everything was so good, 80 
perfect, and your table was so elegantly arranged, 
everything in such good taste; and hers—oh! so 
poor, always, when compared with yours!” 

“Ts this possible ?”’ 

“Yes, every word true; and we must be allowed 
to say we think you both, dear, good, silly 
women. We will tell you why, if you will be rea- 
sonable, and look at the matter honestly. Your own 
heart tells you that you do ‘set a good table,’ as good 
as most people. By a good table, we refer {only to 
home and informal entertainments—with those 
stylish affairs, ordered from some fashionable res- 
taurant, all for show, over which you exercise no au- 
thority, and have no responsibility till the bills are 
sent in, we have nothing to do. We mean the gen 
uine, social, friendly repast, which skillful hands 
present as friendship’s offering.” 

“But you surely do not think that I was not sin- 
eere in what I said ?’’ 

‘““No; be at ease. We are very sure that you 
spoke just as you really felt at the time, and so did 
Mrs. D. Many causes combine to produce that state 
of mind. Nothing ever looks as well, or tastes as 
pleasantly, over which we have spent time and 
thought, sufficient to cause fatigue. At a friend’s 
you pass to the table, not having the least idea of 
what you may find there; you have not thought 
about it, planned for it, and labored over it for 
hours, until the sight wearies you, but all has the 
great charm of novelty. 

** Then, perhaps, ajlittle unconscious pride—affec- 
tionate pride—mingles with all your plans to enter- 
tain your friends. If it arose from any spirit of 
rivalry—the consciousness of your own ability in 
in such matters would never permit you to under- 
value yourself, when compared with another. But, 
through the love you bear your friend, you are led 
to think nothing too good—no effort too great, to 
express your affection, or to do her honor—and she, 
in her turn, reciprocates the feeling. Through your 
affection, you magnify the beauty and excellence of 
all she does to entertain you—and depreciate your 
own efforts—and she, likewise, does the same. 
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“Then again, do: you not realize that if desirous of 
preparing an unusually fine entertainment this very 
anxiety leads yeu to-see all. that.you. accomplish, 
“as through @ glass; darkly”? and if obliged; as is 
often the case, to perform most of the labor with 
your own hands, you become fatigued and incap- 
able of judging. of your own. work, sensibly—-and 
the weariness brings,’ also, something. reson like dis- 
gust for it all: 

“Now these things ought not so to be. We see and 
hear a great deal of this and aré sorry for it, because 
“lit destroys much ofthe pleasure’ which should come 
from friendly mtercoursée. Real friends do not meet’ 
together fron: no higher motive than to be pampered 
with the choicest and most appetizing. dainties: 
Good food, neatly-and-skillfuHy prepared and ar- 
ranged, is'not to be despised—but it is to .be hoped’ 
friends,do not.come to our tables: having that fon 
their chief, object. .. 

‘*It is irksome-to provide: for dane who make you 
‘feel that they will go away'to cavil and to criticise. 
There is little pleasure to be gleaned from such visits, 
and much discomfort and heart-burning spring from 
them. But when sure of the kindness and the in- 
tegrity ef your guests, it is-the most. foolish of all 
self-torture, to allow yourself te depreciate your 
own efforts and magnify your friends’. Why think 
about it to draw comparisons at all? Do the best 
that your time, strength and purse will allow, and 
rest content.” By ‘being over anxious ‘about’ that 
which, though worth doing well, is not of paramount 
importance, you not only deprive yourself of much: 
pleasure, but by-and by anake-your friends uncom- 
fortable.. Appreciate and enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent the excellency of the bounties your friend sets 
before you; but do not neutralize the pleasure you 
should receive by mentally drawing comparisons 
betweenther entertainmentjand that which you may 
be able to provide in return.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Friep CHIcKENS.—Cut up the chickens neatly : 
lay them in a large panful of cold water half an 
hour to extract the blood. Then drain and put 
into just enough boiling water to coyer them ; season 
with pepper and salt; parboil for twenty minutes. 
Fry crisp and brown some thin slices of salt pork. 
When the chicken is sufficiently parboiled, drain 
it from, the water and lay each piece into the hot’ 
pork-fat. Dust over some flour, and fry the chicken 
a clear brown, turning each piece, when sufficiently 
brown. When done on both sides, lay each piece on 
the platter, neatly, and set where it will keep hot, 
but not dry. Now shake from the dredge-box 
into the hot fat, enough flour to absorb the fat. Do 
not stir it till all the flour is saturated ; then with a 
spoon stir smooth and pour in, little by little, as 
much of the water in which the chicken was par- 
boiled—whick should be kept boiling—to make what 
gravy you need, stirring it all the time. When 
thickened and free from lumps, pour on the chicken’ 
and serve hot. 


BreEr-sTeAks Rouiis.—Cut small, thin steaks 
from the round—fry them slightly; make a stuffing: 
as for roast veal or turkey ;spread it over the steaks, 
roll them up tightly, and. sew or tie up neatly. Stew 
them in rich beef stock, or brown gravy, twenty 
minutes, and serve hot, with.the gravy poured 
over. A half tea-cup of rich cream added a few, 
minutes before serving, is a great improvement. 


BARLEY CREAM FOR INVALIDs.—Boil two pounds 
of lean veal in one quart of water, add to it a quar- 
ter of a pound of pear! barley, and boil till it can be, 
rubbed through a sieve. It should be about as thick 
ascream. Add a little salt. 


To Bor Sprnacu.—Pick and wash it with great, 
care. Put into a saucepan that will just hold it; 

sprinkle in some salt, and pour over only one cup 
and a half of boiling water; cover close, set on the 
stove, and shake the pan often, to prevent the spinach 
from burning. When done, beat it up with a little 
butter and pepper. It should come to the table 
quite dry. I1t looks nicely when pressed into a 
mold in the form of a leaf. Serve with poached 
eggs. 








FOOD. 
BY PROF. J. DARBY. 


HE Second great division of the Vegetable 
Kingdom presents some of the most important 
articles of human food. The cereals, or grain bear- 
ing plants, stand prominent in this division. 
Wheat, from its importance and diffusion, demands 
our special attention. The habitat (native situation) 
of the wheat is unknown, if it ever had any. Much 
speculation has been indulged in determining the 
native country of the wheat, but all efforts for the 
determination have been fruitless. From the ear- 
liest records of human society the wheat was the 
great source of vegetable food. The best, perhaps, 
we can do, if we do anything, is to adopt the idea 
that it was a direct gift of the Creator to the race, 
and never passed through any domestic training 
from a wild state, to fit it for human necessities. The 
wheat (Triticum vulgare) is a grass and belongs to 
the second division of the Mosaic arrangement, in- 
eluding those vegetables ‘* bearing seed.’’ The wheat 
is adapted to the temperate belt around the globe,: 
in both hemispheres, not doing well beyond 60 deg. 
of latitude,tand not passing within the tropics. It 
is replaced in the colder latitudes by rye and oats, 
and in the warmer by rice. The much largest por- 
tion of the habitable portion of the globe is wheat 
growing. 
The raising of wheat is a vital interest in all civil- 
ized nations. It is very prolific when well managed, 
and abundantly rewards the cultivator. On good 
land it yields about thirty fold, but commonly not 
this quantity by half; by extra planting and culture 
it has been made to yield 400 to1. The wheat often 
sends up several stems, these are independent 
plants, and may be separated and replanted. Miller, 
the celebrated gardener of Cambridge, England, 
made the following experiment: He planted a grain 





‘Paris, and 100 grains of: the product’ weighed 


rvariéties are very great. There are at the present 


J.ces impossible, withoutgreateare, This husk should 


'}of these cellsare found both in the bran and flour. 
. The material found in this outer layer is mostly, glu- 


‘| 11.65, sugar, gum, &c., 6.05, fatty, matters 1.87, cellular) 


these he separated and reset. -In October he hac 
plants, and the next spring he had 500 plants wh 
he. reset, which produced. 21,109 heads, which 
yielded , 576,840 grains,. from the. one’ grain}... This 
shows. the wonderful ability, of wheat. to multiply 
under fayorable conditions. , Climate has much to de |. 
in giving character to wheat. The dimensions of the 
grain and the relatjv.e amount of the materials t 
constitute it are greatly influenced by climate. The 
Starch increases in the colder latitudes and diminish- 
és ih the’ wartier, and ‘the gluten “the reverse. 
100 grains of whedt brought’ from the south of Eu- 
rope, which: weighed 40 grammes, were planted iti 
65 
grammes. ‘Numerous similar experiments lave beén’ 
made, and the fact established ‘beyond all question; 





loses in weight, and the reverse... The Southern are 
richer in, gluten, and poorer in starch, and Te 
quently more nutritious. Hence the reason that 
flour to make macaroni or vermicelli, must come 
from a warm climate, as southern Italy. | 
Although all the wheat is the same species, yet the 


time no less than three hundred distinct varieties of 
wheat cultivated, and more than fifty varieties are. 
cultivated in theState of New York. Some varieties 


produced from seed obtained by the French from the 
cerements of, the mummies in Egypt, was different’ 
from any known. The vitality of the wheat is pre- 
served, a long time, under favorable conditions... , The’ 
case above alluded to of the Egyptian, wheat, the 
grain had remained thousands of years uninjured. 
Under ordinary circumstances, however, the vitality. 
is lost in eight to ten years. The nature and consti- 
tution of wheat is of the highest interest.” It affords 
more food to the human race than dll other grains; . 
it demands intelligence im its management to utilize 
all its properties ; it is the only grain that is wholly 
fitted for use unlimitedly by itself; it affords a:per- 
fect human food demanding no admixtures. 


The grain.of wheat is:a complete fruit, not only 
containing the seed but. .the husk ; the ‘husk’ is so 
closely attached to the seed. that. its removal. is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and under ordinary cireumstan- 


be the. bran, when the wheat is ground and bolted; 
it contains no available nutritious matter, and 
should be excluded from the flour, Immediately 
beneath the husk is a layer of cells, forming the aut- 
er layer of thé seed, proper, filled with the most 
important materials of the seed, for nutrition. When, 
the grinding takes place a part of the contents ad- 
heres to the husk and a part goes. with the flour, so 
| that. when, sifting or bolting takes place the contents 


ten, which is, the flesh and nerve-forming element of 
the wheat. There is also found associated with the 
gluten a substance that seems constituted to favor 
the digestion of the wheat, called cerealin ; it pos- 
sesses & somewhat medicinal character, specially fit- 
ted to accelerate’ the assimulation of the gliten, 

Besides these the phosphates abound here, which are 
essential to the production df bones in the htiman, 
system. Now, ‘in common flour the great part of 
this outer layer of the seed.is retained, by. the’ bran 
and shorts, or seconds. The: flesh-making, the bone- 
making materials of the wheat are mostly rejected, 

and also the material specially given by, nature to 
make the wheat perfect as a dietary article for man,’ 
The, central portions of the grain are occupied with 
large cells, filled with starch grains. The whitest 
part of grain is the starch, the other materials are 
moye or léss browiish ; the gluten cells are darker, 
and their contents more difficult to reduce to an im- 
palpable powder—for ‘these two redsons they fail, to 
appear in much quantity in fine flour.’ We haveana- 
lyzed many specimens.of wheat and have found ‘the 
following. about a medium of, samples of different 
kinds of wheat, from different sections of country: 

Thedry grain contains of starch 75.31 per gent., gluten 


limeand bran 3.00, ashes 2.12.. The greatest variation, 
in different specimens of wheat, is in the gluten and 
starch; gluten varies from 5 per cent. to 22 per cent., 
and the starch varies fromi 56 to'78.° By a very’ sim- 
ple process one may determine the relative amounts 
of starch and gluten. Make a ball of stiff dough from 
a weighed quantity of flour, of an inich'in diameter, 
and lay it aside for a half hour; now. wash. the sur- 
face carefully in much water, do.the washing on the 
surface by pressing rather than by rubbing..: By this 
operation the starch will be removed from the sur- 
face, and a layer of gluten will cover the ball; now 
harder pressure may be used, and by continued 
kneading tillno milky material issues, the process 
is complete. An elastic mass remains =, the hand, 
which is the gluten; the sugar, gum, &c., worked 
out and dissolved, and the starch has settled to the 
bottom of the vessel. By drying the gluten, it be- 
comes a hard, horny material, which may be weigh- 
ed. By turning off the water from the precipitated 
starch it may be gathered, and dried, and weighed, 
and the relative proportions of gluten and starch de- 
termined, and one need not be astonished at a small 
quantity of gluten in a sample of very fine flour. 


To be Continued. 








Tue Two Buckets.--A great deal of trouble is 
caused by the habit of looking at things “ wrong 
end foremost.” ‘‘ How disconsolate youjlook !” said 
a bucket to his fellow-bucket, as they were going to 
the well. “Ah!” replied the other, ‘‘ I was reflect- 
ing on the uselessness of our being filled ; for, let us 
go away ever so full, we always come back empty.” 
“There now ! how strange to look at it in that way !” 
said the first bucket. ‘‘Now,I enjoy the thought 
that, however empty we come, we always go away 
full. Only look at it in that light, and you'll be as 
cheerful as I am.’’ 
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“Tue Frve Great Powers.”—Love, money, 
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“PLORICULTURE, FOR YOUNG: 
_. PEOPLE, 
‘BY JOHN N: DICKIE. 
I. SELECTION OF ‘VARIETIES. 


Now. thatyou have’ beén’ told howto hake 
lidtsbeds, cold-frames, dnd’ seed-béds, it may be 
proper tod ktiow what varieties of seed},to.sew-ia- the 
‘samme.’ Of course we: shall ‘not..have. space. in. this 


; | Series of,articles.to: describe every desirable..variety 


of. flowering , plant; to be. grown, from seed, , We 
only aim to give you « start, knowing well that 
your.own experience in the future will make you 
acquainted | with many of the rarer kinds. You must 
first know, however, that. Annuals are plants “which 
flower the first season, perfect their seeds, and then 
die. The Marigold ittustrates this class. 

Biennials generally flower the second season— 
rarely the first—and then breathe their last. The 


'| Canterbury Bell is a good’ example. 


Perennials don’t die at all. ‘They are’generally 
‘herbaceous—that: is; they’ dié down “to the ‘ground 
‘every year, ‘or after’ blossoming; | but: the!’roots 
‘live and’ send up a new growth every spring,.as the 
Aquilegia (Columbine). 

, imperfect. Perennials are, plants which. live. two or 

‘thuee, years and. then die, as the Sweet William. 
, When, Perennials are not, herbaceous—x hen their 
‘stems, liye from year to year, merely shedding their 
leaves in the autumn, as Roses, Lilacs, etc., they are 
called Shrubs. They are obtained from nurseries, 
and are rarely grown from seed. 

Annhals, Biennials, and Perennials may be hardy, 
hatf-hardy, and tendér. ‘Hardy annuals will'etdure 
a severe frost, while the seed of most ‘varieties’ will 
*sélfsow;” and grow the fdllowi1g Spring; while the 
-bienniads and perennials will stand the severest win- 
ter without provection. .Hailf-hardy plants will not 
stand, much: frost, and need protection during the 
winter. As for, the tender sortsr—yell, you had bet- 
ter not transplant them until all danger of, Jack’s 
appearance is over, unleas you wish to mourn.a death 
in your family of floral treasures, 

Now, I ;hope my young réaders will remember all 
this. Itis important. “Get it by heart—right away, 

now, before you ‘go any further?! for in the desérip- 
tion of plants to’come, these’ terms Will be cotistantly 
recurring. 

Oné word, also, about the long, hard names given 
to many flowers. Some persons think them’ quite use - 
less. Well, may be they are, and may,be.they are not . 
Doesthis answer satisfy you? I flatter myself that for 
the present purpose itis very satisfactory indeed. It 

says plainly enough that the question is not going to 
be argued, and so it isn’t. One thing, however, you 
may be certain of: we will always add the common 
name of a flower—providing it has any, and we don’t 
forget it. 

First in order, then; will come 


FLOWERS FOR CONSTANT BLOOM. po 


These are. mostly annuals; and desirable fora front 

yard. or any plot of ground where you wish to gratify 
the eyes of your neighbors as well as yourself... So, 
after this long preface, we begin: re 
Antirrhinum,. (Snapdragon).—Imperfect.,perenni- 
als., Sow in cold frame er seed bed. . Set, six inches 
apart. One,foot to eighteen inches in height, Will 
not live oyer two or three years, and if ‘exhausted by 
flowering, rarely survives the first winter. As they 
are easily raised from seed, this is of little conse- 
quence, howéver. Looks best in small cireular ‘beds, 
‘and makes a fine show. 

Aster (Fall Rose).—Magnifident ‘harily’ annuals. 
Will thardly make a constant show, Weare sorry to * 
say, continting in perfect bloom but little more than 
six weeks at the very farthest. . Still, om aceaunt of 
its great, beauty, we will retain: it. By sowing in a 
cold-frame you will often: have; flowers the last of 
August, From this date they seldom la&St, until frost. 
The better way is to sow in a seed-bed. . They will 
not bloom so early but will last until quite late. 
Almost any of the varieties advertised will prove 
satisfactory. Set your plants a foot apart, ‘unless 
dwarf sorts. Get some ‘slender stakes all ready this 
winter to tie them to; for when they dre loaded with 
flowers they wilt be apt to’tumble: over when it 
storms. I-don’t:wish to dppear fodlish; but’! ‘think 
the aster superior to the rose.. It makes me feel a 
little guilty, Hl confess, to have put-the rose\down 
as a second-rate flower, but. as: my..opinion ee 
make it so, I rest. content, Ve 

Balsam, ,(Touch-me-not). — Beautiful “halfharay 
annuals. Sow in cold-frauies. A seed-bed will do, 
but be careful of frost; for they are more ‘properly 
tender than half-hardy.. Set them one foot. apart, 
and in the lowest and richest spotof ground you 
have.’ The damper the ground the longer the bloom. 
Grow a#foot or more in height. ‘The balsams offered 
by our seedsmen are many of them as double as 
roses, and far. more delicate. In fact, you wouldn’t 
know them by the side of the old, touch-me-not, or 
ladies’ slipper as some wrongly term them: Don’t 
transplant before May 20th. They look bettér trim- 
med. Pinch off the main stem, and only 1ét four or 
five branches grow. Keep the largest leaves picked 
off these, and then clap your hands, as I ntow: you 
will, at the result. 

Dianthus. (Pink).—IL.wanted to.call this wantety 
beautiful, too; but as it wouldn’t do to have sq many 
“ beautifuls” coming together, I have decided to call 
it nice. The Dianthus embraces the Sweet Wiiliam, 
Carnation, Picotee, and the | Garden Pink; but as 
they don’t flower the first’ season, and are very high 
priced, we will pass them by for the present,~ It’s 
the dianthus which flowers the first season ‘we Want. 
I will name three varieties that are splendid, having 
nothing disagreeable about them but their Jong 
names. They are 

Dianthus Imperiatis (Double Impérial Pink), Dian- 
thus Heddewigti, and Dianthus Laciiiatus. You will 
find these varieties in any good catalogue, and then 
can decide for yourself. Sow in frame or seed-bed. 
Height, six to fifteen inches. Set from six to'twelve 
inches apart—those named above, the latter’ dis- 
tance, If you keep the seed vessels picked off they 
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ambition, revenge, and a good dinner. 


will flower several months. Sometimes they live 
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through the winter.. For richness of coloring, noth- 
ing can equal the Dianthus. 

Convoloulus minor (Dwarf Morning Glory Bird- 
weed).—I love this flower. It blooms from early in 
summer until after hard frosts, but alas! the blos- 
soms being fragile they cannot stand the hot sun, 
and generally fold up about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. If put in a shady place it will often 
bloom all day. I consider it indispensable, in spite 
of ‘this failing, and always give it a prominent posi- 
tion among my favorites. Hardy, trailing annual, 
Sow last of April, where it is to bloom, in drills 
about eight inches apart, thinning out the young 
plants to the same distance in the drills. Each plant 
will cover a circle two feet in diameter, and 
some set them nearly that distance apart; but I’ve 
found it a great mistake in my experience. You 
can sow in a seed-bed if you wish, although it does 
not transplant as easily as some flowers. 





ABIJAH’S PRIZE DECLAMATION. 
BY COUSIN ZILPHA. 


** “NOME in, Hope! the dew is falling.” 

/ “Please let us wait until ’Bijah comes, 
grandma, dear. Amelia Maria and I are wearing 
our shawls, and we shan’t take cold.” 

Grandma smiled to herself at the gravity of the 
soft, childish voice, and little Hope Darrow, perched 
on the gate-post, and ‘gazing through the twilight 
shadows down the streét,; resumed her sisterly 
watch. Most little girls would have grown weary 
with waiting, but Hope’s patience was extensive, 
and “looking for “Bijah’’ was never tedious. He 
came at last, but the boyish step was rather slower 
than its wont, and no cheerful whistle rang out on 
the still air. 

“Oh, ’Bijab,” called Hope, with a happy little 
laugh. ‘Here we are, a waiting!” 

““Oh, Hopeful, so I see!” was the answer. “ Hold 
out your hands, and I’ll lift you down from that 
pinnacle. 

“Well; be careful-of ‘Amelia Maria, she’s feeble 
to-night,” said little Hope, soberly; and as Abijah’s 
sturdy arms swung her from the post, she clung for 
a moment around his neck with a loving clasp.” 

“Dear boy! I’m glad you’ve come.” 

“ Dear girl! so am [.” 

Then the brother and sister turned toward the 
door, where grandma stood to greet them.. 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked she, rather 
anxiously, for her loving ear detected that the boy’s 
voice was not so blithe as usual. 

“No, ma’am; Mr. Alcott kept me later than he 
generally does, and I walked slow, and said over my 
declamation.” i 

“You know it all perfect, don’t you?” said Hope. 
“ You have practiced it so many times!” 

This was true enough. Ever since Abijah had 
been appointed one of the eight boys from his class 
who were to compete for the “Webster Prize for 
Declamation,” he had shown untiring zeal in his 
preparations for the contest. He had chosen to 
speak the “Keeping of the Bridge,” and daily did 
the old shed-chamber ring with the spirited words, 
or the black rooster and his tribe of speckled hens 
enact audience to the young orator, mounted on an 
ash-box {behind the poultry yard. Hope always 
listened, admired, and criticised. She knew just 
where the most thrilling gestures should @me in, 
and her faith in Abijah’s success never wavered. 

*“Dofyou want to read it over again?” she con- 
tinued. “Grandma, may I get a lamp for ’Bijah?”’ 

“No, dearie; I'll do that myself,” said her grand- 
mother, patting the soft cheek upturned to her, 
‘* You may spell the time in three letters.” 

“ B-e-d,” said Hope. ‘Must Igo? Well, Amelia 
Maria is tired, and I s’pose I had better take her 
away.” 

So, with her doll in her arms, Hope went singing 
upstairs, and with many croonings and tender hush- 
ings, put that wooden young lady to bed before she 
thought of preparing for her own rest. It is true 
that Amelia Maria was not what you would calla 
‘perfectly lovely doll,” being rather lank in the 
body and stiff in the joints, besides haying a re- 
markably fiat nose even for a doll, and painted 
black eyes, set far too near together for ideal beauty. 
But (she was just as dear to her little owner as the 
most elegant Paris doll to its fortunate possessor; 
perhaps more so, for the cottage was a whole mile 
away from the town, and Hope had lived her eight 
years playmateless, except for grandma and Amelia 
Maria. Abijah was at school most of the day, so, 
dearly as his little sister loved him, she could not 
have his companionship very often. Perhaps it is 
not strange that Hope should be quiet and quaint— 
a bit ‘‘old-fashioned,’’ as people say. But it was a 
good fashion, to my way of thinking. 

When Hope had fairly disappeared, grandma drew 
the tall boy to a chair beside. her own, and said, 
softly : 

“Now, dearie, tell me all about it. I know some- 
thing troubles, you, and who else should help you if 
not your grandmother ?’’ 

**Nobody; only it is silly in me ‘to be troubled. 
Grandma, it is so hard to be poor! It comes into 
everything, and now about the prize it’s the same 
bother. All the boys chosen to declaim are having 
new suits to wear, and I have only the same pieced- 
down jacket, Ishouldn’t mind their making fun— 
Alf Reynolds hasn’t anything but money to boast 
of—only the rest will look so nice, and I can’t help 
being awkward in that jacket, it is so small, and of 
course that counts in the prize. Somehow it. seems 
as if it wasn’t any use for me to try to do things!” 

Poor Abijah! Grandma could easily fill out the 
stery which he put into few words. Boys_are not 
very merciful to an unfortunate comrade, and at 
fourteen we cannot be proof against sneers, and 
taunts, whatever armor after years may teach us to 
wear. In general Abijah had taken his life cheer- 
fully, borne all the burdens he was old enough to 
lift, and bravely helped in the small economies need- 
ful in the little cottage. If his courage failed just 
now, we must not: blame him severely. 

“Well, dearie,” said grandma presently, “I’ve 





thought about it myself; your jacket is rather 
worn. I’ll see—maybe E can contrive something.” 

“There it is!’’ cried Abijah. ‘‘ You always are con- 
triving and working and planning, and you ought 
to be living easy and doing nothing! Ob dear! It 
takes so long to grow up! I’m only another drag on 
you, and‘ ’most wish I hadn’t been born!” 

“Hush, dearie!’’ said grandma, so gravely, the 
boy’s bitter speech was stayed. But though she said 
no more about the jacket that evening, Abijah went 
upstairs, feeling vaguely comforted, and certain 
that the world held greater ills than that of poverty. 

All the next day Grandma wore a sober, puzzled 
look on her dear old face, but toward night little 
Hope found her leaning over a queer, capacious, old 
chest, at the bottom of which lay a folded package. 

‘What you doing, grandma?’ asked Hope, lifting 
her doll up that she might see also. ‘ Are these 
things your keepsakes ?”’ ; 

*T have contrived and contrived, and I can’t see 
any way but this,” said grandma, slowly, and as if 
speaking more to herself than Hope, as she lifted 
out an old-fashioned suit of fine mulberry broad- 
cloth. ** Forty-three years ago—well, I never thought 
to use this. for anything; but the boy needs it, and 
mustn’t be hurt for an old woman’s fancy.” 

‘Was it grandpapa’s ?”’ asked Hope, noting how 
tenderly the withered hands stroked the dark folds. 

‘His wedding suit, dearie, He was a fine hand- 
some man, your grandfather. Forty-three years 
ago— well, well, ’tis a long time.” 

** And you wanted to keep it forever,’ said little 
Hope, softly. 

‘It is going to be made into clothes for Abijah,’’ 
said grandma, getting up’ with her usual cheerful 
energy, “I shall get Phebe Ann Petgrs to help me, 
and we'll make it equal to nine tailors. Your 
brother shall look as well as the rest of them at the 
prize speaking, and better than some of the boys 
who laugh at him.» Here, child, don’t look so sober. 
Abijah is honest and true, and that’s better than all 
the fine clothes in the world.” 

‘*T know it,’’ answered little Hope, gravely. 

So Phebe Ann Peters came the next day, and 
there was much measuring and snipping and fitting 
and cutting, until out of the mulberry broadcloth 
began to appear a neat suit for Abijah, the con- 
struction of which his little sister watched with 
earnest. eyes. 

‘* I shall feel like a king!’ exclaimed the boy, one 
day when Miss Peters was giving afew final pats 
and twitches at the last trying on. 

“It is a handsome jacket, if I do say it,’’ answered 
that good woman. ‘ Now, if you only had a blue 
necktie you'd look all complete. Blue and mulberry 
go together excellently.”’ 

“Tt takes Alf Reynolds to wear the fancy neck- 
ties,’ laughed Abijah. “My old black one must do 
for me, A new one costs fifty cents, and it might as 
well be so many dollars !”’ v 

** Ifyou had a piece of silk, now, I could make one 
equal to any Alfred Reynolds wears. I’ve made 
them for the shops in my day,” said Phebe Ann. 

‘““You can make anything, 1 think, Miss Peters,’’ 
said Abijah, laughing. “Well, good-bye, Hopeful! 
Take care of Amelia Maria.” 

“T will,” said little Hope; then getting’ close to 
Miss Peters, she whispered : ‘‘ Can you really make a 
necktie ?”’ 

**Law, yes, child,”’ said Phebe Ann, confidently. 

“Grandma, havn’t you any blue silk?” queried 
Hope. 

“Not a Bit, dearie, 
hinder us.”’ 

Hope did run away, but only as far 9s the cham- 
bér where she kept her doll and its wardrobe. There 
she sat down on the side of her little bed, and medi- 
tated. Evidently there was something on little 
Hope’s mind. 

‘Amelia Maria, you’d better do it,” she began, 
presently. “ I’m ’shamed to see you so selfish. It’s 
your owny tony blue silk pelisse, made out of the 
big pieces Dorcas Lane gave you, and I know you 
like to wear it. But ’Bijah needs a necktie. If we 
could afford it, I should buy him one, but we have 
to be economical.” 

Hope stumbled a little over the long word, and 
stopped to take breath. 

“Tt’s all the long outside garment you've got, 
Amelia Maria, and it does look beautiful with your 
pink dress. H’m—lI don’t spect you will ever have 
another.”’ 

Two bright tears rolled down on Hope’s apron, 
and just a faint little sob escaped. 

“ Amelia Maria, I’m ’shamed of you,” said Hope, 
giving that wooden damsel a shake, and then kiss- 
ing her tenderly to make up for it. ‘Grandma 
never cries when she gives up things. She isn’t 
ever selfish, and we mustn’t be.” 

Little Hope wiped her eyes, and kissed Amelia 
Maria again, then took from the drawer the beloved 
blue silk pelisse, and trotted down to consult Miss 
Peters. “* 

“Ts there enough in that for Bijah’s necktie?’ she 
asked, holding it up. 

“Plenty, child, and real thick silk too. Why—it’s 
some of your doll’s fixings! ‘You dear lamb!” and 
Phebe Ann took the child lovingly in her arms, 

“T want to—for Bijah,” said little Hope, simply. 

So she had her way; and when the Prize Declama- 
tion came off, she and grandma proudly watched 
Abijah, as, radiant in the fine mulberry suit and 
pretty blue necktie, he shoke the “ Keeping of the 
Bridge” as never boy spoke it before. At least, they 
were certain it had never been spoken so well, and 
apparently others agreed with them, for Abijah 
Darrow was awarded the prize, and called up to re- 
ceive it amid the applause of the audience. 

“He's a fine lad, and I’m glad he is successful,” 
said Mr. Alcott, behind his hand, to Judge Penyard, 
as they sat on the platform. “The Darrows are 
worthy people, but poox.” 

The happy faces of grandma, little Hope, and 
Abijah did not look as if they felt the sting of pov- 
erty just then, very bitterly. Each had sacrificed 
something for the other, and mutual help > 9 un- 
selfishness drew them very near together. In love 
they were very rich, 


Now run away, and don’t 





CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN. 


‘7 #=&PfTLé children! how he loved them! 
Passi; all the grown folks by 
Just to raise the little children, 
On his breast to let them lie! _ 


Do you think you would have loved him, 
Would have tried to win his smile? 
Jesus’ arms to-day will take you, 
Hold you all the life-long while. 


Let them “ come !’’—that is, to love him, 
And to do his bidding sweet ; 

He has many little errands 
Fitted well for little feet. 


Sometimes what he says is harder : 
** Let the restless feet be still.” 
If the little heart is patient, 

That is doing Jesus’ will. 


“ He it is,” he says, ‘‘ who loves me, 
That will my commandments do.”’ 
There are many he has left us 
Thatare plaia enough for you. 


* Overcome with good the evil,” 
When some little playmate strikes, 
If you give a gentle answer, 
That will be what Jesus likes. 


Let this loving Saviour, children, 
Teach and lead you all your days, 
In green pastures, by still waters ; 
Jesus’ ways are pleasant ways.— MorningLight. 





JOHNNIE AND HIS THUMB. 
BY MRS. F. H. HAZELTINE, 


HEN Johnnie was a bit of a baby his thumb 

would often find its way to his mouth. It was 
always the same one, so his mamma used to call it 
his sweet thumb. When mamma, or his nurse, laid 
him for his nap in his little crib, that thumb would 
walk straight to his mouth, and the other tiny hand 
would hold it up for him. He used to look very 
cunning, and quite comfortable, as he lay there 
awake. He seemed to say, though he could not talk, 
“Mamma may go, nurse may go, thumb will take 
care of Johnnie.’’ Night after night, and year after 
year Johnnie never forgot to put his sweet thumb 
in his mouth. After he learned to talk he used to 
eall it his **’Ittle tumfort.’’ 

When Johnnie was three years of age his mother 
thought he was too old to suck his thumb any more. 
She showed him how. much smaller that one was 
than the other, and told him if he did not stop eating 
it, that thumb would grow smaller and smaller, 
while the rest of his hand and body would grow 
large. Then, when he was a man, and wore pants 
like his papa, he would have one nice, large thumb, 
large as papa’s, and one bit of a baby thumb. But 
Johnnie did not like to give up his ‘‘ittle tumfort”’ 
when alone in his crib. 

One morning his mother said to Johnnie, ‘“‘ Johnnie 
does not stop eating his thumb, and to-night mamma 
must tie mustard around it, and then it will not 
taste good.” 

After a long, bright sunny day, night came. 
Mamma was fastening Johnnie’s little white night- 
gown, when papa came into the nursery. He had 
finished his day’s work down town, and was ready 
for a frolic with his little boy. Papa said, “‘ How is 
it about that thumb, Johnnie? Are you going to let 
mamma tie mustard around it, just because Johnnie 
is not brave enough to give it up himself? I would 
not put my thumb in my mouth any more, not once 
more; I would stop now. Then Johnnie will con- 
quer himself, and be papa’s brave boy.” 

Johnnie was still a few minutes. He was deciding 
a hard question for such a little boy. His thumb 
was better to him than anything else. He could 
have it whenever he chose. How could he give up 
his ‘‘ittle tumfort?”’ 

At last Johnnie leoked up in his papa’s face and 
said, *‘Nonnie willstop. Nonnie, won't eat his dear 
little tum any more, ever.’’ 

When Johnnie knelt soon after and said his even- 
ing prayer, he added, ‘Please, Jesus, help Nonnie not 
to eat his tum again.” 

You see Johnnie made up his mind to do right. 
He knew he ought to give up his ‘‘ittle tumfort’”’ 

use papa and mamma wished it. He made up 
his mind strong to doit, and then’asked Jesus to help 
him. 

Jesus loves to have little children ask his help, and 
he loves te help them too. He helped Johnnie to 
conquer himself, for brave Johnnie gave up his 
‘“‘ittle tumfort,” and never lived on his thumb any 
more. 

Don’t you think Johnnie’s papa and mamma had 
reason to be proud of their boy who made such a 
noble effort to conquer himself? Don’t you think 
he set a good example for some older boys to follow 
in breaking off their bad habits? 








THe Littte Loar.—In a time of famine a rich 
man sent for the poorest children in the town and 
said to them : é 

**There is a basket full of bread; you may each 
come every. day and take a loaf until it pleases God 
to send better times.”’ 

The children attacked the basket, and disputed as 
to which should have the largest loaf, and then 
went away without once thanking their kind bene- 
factor. 

Only Frances, a very poor but cleanly girl, mod- 
estly remained behind and had the smallest loaf 
which was left in the basket. She gratefully re- 
turned thanks, and went home quietly. 

One day the children behaved very badly indeed, 
and poor Frances received a loaf very much smaller 
than the rest, but when she took it home and her 
mother cut it open, a aumber of pieces of silver fell 
on the floor. ; 

The poor woman was astonished, and said : 

“Go and return this money immediately ; it must 
have been put in the bread by mistake.” Z 

Frances went directly with it to the gentleman, 
who said : © " _ 

““My dear child, it was no mistake. ‘IT had the 
money put into that loaf to reward you. Remain 
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always as peaceable and contented. Those who are 
satisfied with a little always bring blessings upon 
themselves and family, and will pass happily 
through the world. Do not thank me, but thank 
God, who put into your heart the treasure of a con- 
tented and grateful spirit, and who has given me the 
will and opportunity to be useful te those who are 
in need of assistance.””— Youth’s Companion. 





How a Rar Srote Eqges.—“ The rats,” says 
the Doctor, ‘‘ having made free with my eggs, I de- 
termined to watch the process of lowering them 
from the shelf on which they were kept. Having 
concealed myself, Isoon saw a rat mount the shelf, 
nearly three feet from the ground, take an egg be- 
tween his paws, and break at one end a hole large 
enough to insert the end of his jaw; clasping the 
egg against his stomach with his two paws, and 
steadying it with his jaw in the hole he had made, 
he walked backward to the edge of the shelf, and 
then deliberately threw himself down, so that he 
fell with his back on the ground, and the egg nest- 
ling at his stomach. He turned over, and was de- 
camping with the egg; but I stopped him and 
recovered it, unbroken, save the little hole in one 
end in which he had inserted his jaw.” 

Now, Doctor, don’t you think it was a little mean 
to take the egg away from the rat after all his 
trouble? He might have been allowed to keep that 
one, at least, and then the rest could have been put 
out of his reach. Perhaps he wouldn’t have come 
again on finding out his danger.—Methodist. 








“WHERE Dogs Jesus Live ?”—To many people 
the Saviour is very far off—too far, indeed, to bless, 
or help, or save in time of need. Others have a dif- 
ferent experience of Christ with them and Christ in 
them. ‘* Where does Jesus live ?” asked a missionary 
once, in a mission school. ‘“ Please, sir, he lives iv 
our alley, now,” said a little boy who had found Pig 
Saviour. 





— “Mary, my love, do you remembe’s the text 
of this morning?” “No, pa, I've a ba’, memory.” 
“ By the way, did you notice Susan Brown?” « Oh, 
yes; whata fright! She had on her last year’s bon- 
net done up, a pea-green silk, a b) ack lace mantilla, 
brown boots, an imitation hor,iton collar, a lava 
bracelet, her old earrings, and. such a fan—O my!” 
‘Well, my dear, your memory is certainly bad.” 








SEARCHING QUESTION.—An old legend repre - 
sents on the one hand the arrival before the throne 
of God of the penitent souls whom his pity admits 
into heaven; on the other, Satan, who says, ‘‘ These 
souls have offended against thee a thousand times— 
Ionly once.” ‘Hast thou ever asked forgiveness ?”’ 
replies the Eternal. 








— “And so ye have taken the teetotal pledge, 
have ye?” said one Irishman to another. “Indade 
I have, and am not ashamed of it aither.” “ And did 
not Paul tell Timothy to take a little wine for his 
stomach?” ‘So he did; but then, my name is not 
Timothy, and there’s nothing the matter with my 
stomach, bedad!’’ 








PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
IT am composed of forty-two letters. 
My |, 20, 41, 5, 31, 16,2, 24, was a man miraculously saved 
from death. R 
My 8, 21, 33, 4, 5, 13, 22, 29, was an ancient idol. 
My l4, 9, 18, 37, 30, 17, 22, 40, was a Roman Governor of the 
fourth part of a province. * 
My 20, 9, 37, 26, 6, 10; 39, 16, was a wicked woman, mentioned 
in mythology, famous for beautiful hair. 
My 23, 10, 28, 36, 88, 14, 26, 11, was an ancient tribe, of whom 
Abimelech was one. 
My 27, 34, 15, 21, 8, 88, 1, 29, was a ruler of the Jews. 
My 22, 19, 8, 3, 17, 12, 35, 23, was an ancient city, destroyed for 
its sins. 
My 40, 30, 5, 13,25, 42, 7, 15, an. ancient Queen who was 
reared by her uncle, a Jew. 
My whole is part of a verse in the Bible. 
DIAGONALS. 
The diagonals of the square are a City of Rurope and a 
City of Asia: 
. A European city, on the river Tay. 
. A European city, near the Black Forest mountains. 
. An Asiatic city, on the Guif of Cambray. 
. A city on the coast of Brazil. 
. A city on the African coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
ADAM ANT. 


ISOLA. 


SINGLE WORD REBUSES. 
i 


c e f g c p 
1, K9; 2,tt; 3,M8; 4,8; 5,t; 6,g; 7,k;8, muu; 9s 
Luo D. 


CRO8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in tame, but not in wild; 
My second is in boy, but not in child ; 
My third is in now, but not in soon; 
My fourth is in dinner, but not in noon; 
My fifth is in fun, but not in sport; 
My sixth is in fortress, but not in fort; 
My seventh is in lamb, but not in sheep; 
My eighth is in nap, but not in sleep ; 
My ninth is in wood, but not in post; 
My tenth is in spirit, but not in ghost ; 
My whole is a very readabie tale. 
R. P. WAKEMAN. 
DBECAPITATIONS. 


1, Behead an animal and leave a preposition; 2, Behead an 

animal and leave a liquid; 3, Behead to fly and leave a pad- 

die; 4, Behead an injury and Jeave a dish. MARION. 
BURIED CITIES. 


1. The baby longs for rest. 
2. Stock sold at par is good. 
3. A great royal family. 
4. That hen should be fed better. 
5. Amos C. Owen is dead. 
6. He came from Egypt. Frank LELAND. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FSB. 8th. 
Oross-Word Enigma.—Jesus Wept. Hat, MARGARET, IsoLA, 
R. P. WAKEMAN, J. B.8.,R. P. Mason, 8. BE. C, Puss. 
A Transposed Aviary.—Goldfinch, Humming bird, Kingfisher, 
Starling, Nightingale, Falcon, Pigeon, Pheasant, Swallow, Part- 
ridge.—Hat, Lotriz, R. P. WAKEMAN, J.B.8., R. P. MASON, 


Puss, 
Oharade#—1, Nearly. 2, :Insteps. 
MAN. 


Hat, Iso, R. P. WAKE- 
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HOME NOTES. 


RCHBISHOP PURCELL, of Cincinnati, hav- 

ing accepted the Dogma of Infallibility and 

made his peace with Rome, has received an auto- 

graph letter from Pius EX., couched in admirable 

ecclesiastical Latin and closing with the Apostolic 
benediction. 

— Methodism is so stromg in the land that it 
ean safely endure an occasional dissension. One 
of the points of disputation is the question of 
the comparative merits of official and unofficial 
journalism. The papers not published by the Book 
Concern or its branches give and take some heavy 
blows in this direction. Recently the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting in New York stumbled upon 
this issue. The argument at the last session was 
mainly maintained by Rev. T. Lodge, of Morrisania, 
in the interest of the unofficial party, on the ground 
that the system of authorized organs greatly crip- 
ples thought. Dr. Curry, editor of the Christian 
Advocate, was appointed to respond, but as yet the 
report of his views has not reached us. The final 
vote on the question will be awaited with interest. 

— The Wablet looks hopefully forward to the 
day when Roman Catholicism shall be supreme in 
this country. Should such an event ever occur, 
it tells us that the clergy would at once be removed 
wholly out of the pale of the civil law, and be an- 
swerable for every offense whatsoever only to an 
ecclesiastical court! 

— Salem, Oregon, has a Congregational Church, 
whose pastor, Rey. Mr. Knight, is a plain-spoken 
and courageous preacher. On last New-Year’s day 
he told his flock that, while he believed in the sys- 
tem of famil¥ pews, he was strongly opposed to tack- 
ing any man’s name on a church pew who is not a 
regular attendant. It was an unworthy advertising 
device. He held that “‘ the back seats and the poorest 
ones should be reserved for the irregular and late 
comers be they rich or poor.’”’ He thought there 
should be more sociability among members, but was 
opposed to fairs and sociables costing visitors five, 
ten or twenty dellars an evening. ‘‘There are but 
few in our church who have even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with all the membersof it. Who among 
us cultivates acquaintances for Christ’s sake? Here 
is a talent the Lord has given us to use for him. We 
have prostituted it to our questionable plans for 
raising money, we have hidden it in the napkin of 
selfishness, we have dressed it up in the gewgaws of 
fashion and restricted its exercise to our chosen 
circles, we have frittered it away in the silly chit- 
chat of the evening party, we have made it drunken 
in the giddy whirl of the brainless dance, and poi- 
soned it with those grossest of modern abomina- 
tions, midnight suppers.”’ 

— Bristol, N. H., according to the Congregation- 
alist, has recently been the scene of an extraordi- 
nary revival. It began on the first of January, 
when fourteen young ladies were received into the 
Congregational church. First Christians began to 
pray and labor; then the young became interested, 
then older people, till all classes were reached. The 
pastor writes: *“‘ Every merchant, every doctor, 
the lawyer, the hotel-keeper, every rum-seller, 
every drunkard but two, every business man in the 
place but two, are rejoicing in Christ. Whole fa- 
milies again and again were seen coming together to 
ask for prayers.” At present upwards of four 
hundred are indulging hope. Three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of Bristol of responsible age are seeking 
or have found Jesus. 

— The Central Baptist, of St. Louis, a journal of 
genuinely liberal tendencies, has been proscribed by 
the Antioch (Mo.,) Baptist convention as not an ex- 
ponent of the principles of the denomination. The 
crime of the St. Louis paper appears to have been 
the insertion of certain letters in which Christian 
Union and greater freedom of the Communion table 
were the subjéct of favorable comment. The An- 
tioch Association, however, prefers the uncompro- 
mising and polemical Memphis Baptist, of which 
Rev. Mr. Graves is editor. 

akBar Thomas Farrell, of this city, whose 
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strong republican utterances in favor of a United 
Italy and the disuniting of Church and State at 
Rome has won him Protestant admiration, does not 
fare well with his Catholic brethren. At all events 
it is reported that an ecclesiastical court has been 
privately held in New York, and that he has been 


a great favorite with his parish, and most strenuous 
efforts are making to prevent the enfercement of 
the judgment.—Since the previous portion of this 
od tena was written Mr. F. has made a public 
statement to the effect that he will not be removed 
from office. 

— At Yokohama, Japan, it is proposed to es- 


23 | tablish a Home for orphan and destitute children. Ke 


Mrs. Samuel Pruhn, of Albany, has consented to 
undertake the foundation and completion of this 
benevolent work, a task for which her experience in 
various charities has especiallyfitted her. Donations 
may be sent to Mrs. Joseph A. Wright, 452 Lexing- 
ton Av., or to Mrs. T. C. Doremus, 47 East Twenty- 


the Women’s Union Missionary Society of America. 
— The “Christian” papers are publishing a 


% | card in which a Mr. Stewart and his wife, Margaret, 
from Edinburgh, Scotland, are denounced as having E 


been guilty of gross dishonesty, for which cause 


Stewart once called himself Henderson, that his 
business was boots and shoes, that he failed every 
two or three years, that he borrowed, begged en- 
dorsements, and then left his friends to pay his 
debts. Finally weare told in the most paradoxical 
manner, that ‘he is of a quiet, pleasant demeanor, 
of steady habits, and religious withal; is very apt to 
make friends and perchance victims.”’ 

— Rev. R. A. Holland, known as the “ Boy 
Preacher of Kentucky,’’ has sundered his connec- 
tion with the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
preparatory to becoming a candidate for orders in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. In his letter of 
withdrawal he says of the Methodist communion 
that ‘“‘All my intertwining flowers of friendship 
have grown up within its borders and beneath its 
genial culture. All the diversified threads of my re- 
miniscence combine to weave its image in the very 
texture of my life. To leave it is to tear the heart 
itself in twain.’’ The Banner of the Church, de- 
lighted at this new accession, hopes ‘“‘soon to see 
him don the surplice and hear his sweetly melodious 
voice praising God in our beautiful Litany.” 


— A correspondent of the Church Weekly has 
taken the trouble to scrutinize the Convention Jour- 
nals of the dioceses of this State, to ascertain 
whether Ritualism—in which that journal believes 
—is making progress. “It appears from the investi- 
gation that out of 388 churches, only nine have 
daily reading of the Prayer Book, while none have 
a daily celebration of the Communion ; 36 have ser- 
vice on all Holy Days, 9 on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. The average of communions are monthly, 
with irregular celebrations at intermediate intervals. 


— Father Meendsen, the oldest living Lutheran 
minister in America, whose eyes have become so 
weak that he can no longer read, has presented all 
his devotional and other suitable books to the Alms- 
house in Lehigh and Northampton counties in Penn- 
sylvania. 

— Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, row pastor of a Bal- 
timore church, has become involved in a contro- 
versy with the Christian Advocate of that city. 
The feud, if so we may name it, began in some sharp 
strictures by the Advocate upon a sermon which 
Mr. Bacon is reported as having preached, taking 
sides with Mr. Houghton as against Rey. Mr. Sabine 
in the Hollfind burial affair. The editor intimated 
at the close of his attack that he would be ready at 
any time to allow Mr. Bacon to reply back. Where- 
upon the latter writes: 

When I write for the press I write either to be read by the 
public or to be paid by the publisher—commonly for both. 
I have the impression—erroneous perhaps—that the Advo- 
cate would afford me a slenderchance for either. I feel for 
the editor in his yearning for an original contribution from 
somebody, and I have no doubt that if he follows up the 
plan of abusing a man through three columns, and then in- 
viting him to reply, he will get one in the course of time, 
but not from me at anything less than my usual rate... . 
Finally, the editor of the Advocate claims a better personal 
acquaintance with the theatre than I have, which I chee& 
fully concede. But when he adds the enticing suggestion 
that, in order to know as much he does, I should “go incog. 
for a season to each of the theatres in this city, I object. If 
the editor had read my sermon before he would have seen 
that this “going ineog.,”” which is the favorite Evangelical 
way of attending theatres, is just that sneaking and demor- 
alizing thing in the Church which I have stripped bare and 
scourged. If I go to a theatre I shall go in my own clothes, 
and take a seat where the editor of the Advocate or his dis- 
ciples who may be there “ incog.,” will have no difficulty in 
seeing me. 

To this lively letter the Advocate responds by hint- 
ing that if Mr. Bacon has a market for his literary 
productions, it is one with which the editor is ‘ un- 
acquainted.” As to going “incog.’’ the editor had 
simply wished to enable Mr. B. to see the stage at a 
time when actors would not be on their guard. 
“But on further acquaintance with Mr. Bacon, we 
do not think it necessary for him to conceal his per- 
son; we have no reason to suppose that it would in 
any respect affect the performance.”’ “‘ For our own 
part,” continues the Advocate, ‘‘we]think that the 
Church suffers less ‘demoralization ' from thesneak- 
ing of ‘evangelical’ members into the theater than 
from the ‘sneaking’ of theatrical performers into 
the pulpit.”” And here this amiable controversy 
seems for the present to have ended. 
—_—_—_—SE 


HOME CHURCHES. 


ONGREGATIONALIST Statistics for 1870, as 

gathered by the editor of the Congregational 
Quarterly and published in the January number— 
which was kept back until the middle of the cur- 
rent month in order to verify doubtful figures— 
present results as follows: Total Church member- 
ship throughout the United States, 306,518; gain over 
over 1869, 6,156. Ministers, 2,170; gain, 30. Sunday- 
Schools attendance, 361,465; gain, 4,963. Churches, 
3,121; gain, 78. The subjoined table gives a view of 
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It is to be noted that of the Churches reported, 651 
are without pastors, while 191 more are supplied by 
licentiates, Presbyterians, Baptists, ete. This indi- 
cates a serious evil, whcli is apparently upon the in- 
crease, since in 1869 the figures were far more favor- 
able. On the other hand, of the total clergy, 928 are 
without pastoral duties, while 171 are supplying two 
churches each. Many of the non-pastors are Presi- 
dents in Colleges, Academies, Theological Semina- 
ries, er agents in Benevolent Societies, Asylums, etc. 
Thus, Michigan reports 46 ministers. 7 only are in 
the field. Of the rest, 14 are professors, etc., 16 are 
in business, 9 are “retired.’”’ In other States the 
unavailable class is by no means so large; but there 
still remains a lamentable deficit in the supply of 
active ministerial workers. The Quarterly has other 
interesting statistics. Thus, of American Congrega- 
tional Missionayies in all fields there are 96. In the 
British provinces of America there are 104 Congre- 
gational churches, 89 ministers, and 5,885 communi- 
cants. 


The Moravian Church, though small in numbers, 
has not been without a perceptible influence upon 
other denominations in developing vital religion. 
In the last number of the Moravian, there is a care- 
ful reply to certain strictures of the Christian Ob- 
server upon the seeming inertness of the United 
Brethren in America. The Moravian claims that it 
is by no means always safe and correct to measure 
the real influence of any body of Christians in ac- 
complishing§w ork for Christ—which is the only rea- 
son why they have a right to exist asa Church,—by 
its external dimensions. In Germany, for instance, 
the Church of the Brethren performed very mate- 
rial service in conserving orthodoxy in the State 
Churches. Indeed, “at several critical periods in 
the history ‘of Protestantism in that country she 
formed almost the only rallying point for an evan- 
gelical reaction against dead formalism and blight- 
ing rationalism.” .... Moreover, “it continues to 
perform this office among tens of thousands of pious 
souls, who do not belong to our Church, and yet are 
in close spiritual communion with us;—and all this 
enly because we area small Church, and have never 
been a disturbing, proselyting element in the estab- 
lished Churches.”’ “In external Christian work,”’ 
says the editor, “we are following the example of 
our larger sister churches, and in the work of ed- 
ucating the young, in the Sunday-school, in our 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, in caring for 
the poor and the sick, we are doing what we can. 
Zinzendorf’s ideal of acloser union amongst Chris- 
tians, for which he labored so incessantly and suffered 
so much, is after a hundred years being partially 





sought to carry forward the Zinzendorf theory of a 
reform in existing churches rather than by a prose- 


the Brethren. ‘More than a hundred years ago 
there were more congregations supplied by Mora- 
vian evangelists in eastern Pennsylvania than we 
now number in all parts of the United States. They 
might all ‘have been converted into Moravian con- 
gregations, if proselytism had been the aim of the 
Brethren.” ‘*Twenty-five years ago this policy 
was at last changed, and church-extension was 
recognized not only as a duty to the Lord and ne- 
gilected souls, but also as a very great advantage in 
infusing new blood and fresh vitality into the exist- 
ing congregations. Since that time the number of 
congregations has more than doubled. During the 
past few years our rate of increase has been equal to 
that of the Methodist Church. When we remember 
the eager and often rancorous sectarian rivalries 
witnessed in the home-mission field, the wonder is 
that we have been enabled to accomplish so much. 
In more instances than one the larger and richer 
Churches have crowded us out, though we were the 
first on the ground. That much more could be done 
is very true, but men and means are scarce. Many 
of our Brethren at the outposts are prosecuting their 
labors under discouragements and hardships of no 
ordinary character; and as for the older congrega- 
tions we believe that, even if they are not all doing 
their whole duty in the matter of urging on chureh- 
extension, itcan hardly be said that they are ‘dozing 
tranquilly.’"" We have quoted from the Moravian 
liberally, because it is the organ of a denomination 
that is reserved above all others in whatever con- 
cerns its interior life. The glimpse now afforded jis 
eminently suggestive.. 


The vital statistics of the American pulpit pre- 
sent some conclusions. President Tuttle, 
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scrutiny of the ministerial bills of mortality, as 
found scattered throughout Sprague’s Annals, 
various denominational /minutes, almanacs, and 
like authorities. His final list, as stated in the 
Chicago Interior, runs as high as 2,442 names, whose 
sum total of years was 148,970. These names include 
six hundred Trinitarian OCongregationalists, from 
A.D. 1575 to A.D. 1841; three hundred and seventeen 
Presbyterians, from A.D. 1683 to A.D. 1841; two 
hundred and thirty-one Episcopalians, from A.D. 
1685 to A.D. 1845; two hundred and sixty-eight Bap- 
tists, from A.D. 1688 to A.D. 1840; two hundred and 
eight Methodists, from A.D. 1766 to A.D. 1846; one 
hundred and sixty-six Unitarians, from A.D. 1717 to 
A.D. 1840; fifty-nine Lutherans, from A.D. 1834 to 
A.D. 1842; sixty-seven Reformed Dutch, from A.D. 
1642 to A.D. 1842; thirty-one Associates, from A.D. 
1758 to A.D. 1848; forty-three Associated Reformed, 
from A.D. 1754 to A.D. 1831; twenty-two Reformed 
Presbyterians, from A.D. 1793 to A.D. 1835; and 
four hundred and thirty Presbyterians of both late 
branches—Old and New School—and U.P.’s, from 
A.D. 1863 to 1869. The average age was, for Con- 
gregationalists, between 1575 and 1770, 67.6; for the 
whole period under investigation, 65.8. Unitarians, 
63; Presbyterians, from 1683 to 1792, 65.6; from 1683 
to 1841, 58.2; Baptists, 64.1; Methodists, 55.1; Epis- 
copalians, 59.8; Reformed Dutch, 58.9; Associates, 
57; Associate Reformed, 60; Reformed Presby- 
terians, 61.3. Grouping all the 2,442 clergymen to- 
gether, the average age is a little over sixty-one 
years. Classifying these lives as to their ages at 
death, they stand as in the subjoined table: 
Over ™ years and under » i re 3 


Total 


President Tutile goes on to say, in his Interior 
paper: ‘‘ Two of the number reached their one hun- 
hundred and third year, viz., the Rev. Nathan 
Birdseye, an orthodox Congregationalist, and the °' 
Rev. John McIntyre, a Presbyterian. One reached 
his one hundred and first year, viz.: the Rev. Andrew 
Marshall, a colored Baptist. minister. Several others 
reached almost one hundred years, as the Rev. Zadoc 
Darrow—Baptist—ninety-nine; Rey. Andrew Price 
—Episcopalian—ninety-seven; Dr. Samuel Nott— 
Congregationalist — ninety-eight; Rev. Thomas 
Morrell—Methodist—ninety-six, and others nearly 
as old.” Against these figures, President Tuttle 
presents the result of an examination of the ordi- 
nary bills of mortality in Rockaway and Morris- 
town, Morris Co., N. J. (‘‘one of the most healthy 
regions east of the Alleghanies.’’) The average, ex- 
cluding clergymen, was, for Rockaway, 514: For 
Morristown (408 lives) 51.8. “ Itis a curious additional 
fact in regard to this class of 408 men that the aver- 
age of the 88 men whd were religious professors 
among them, was sixty-two years and four-tenths 
(62.4), whilst the average of the balance, 220, was 
forty-eight years and nine-tenths (48.9), a difference 
in the average of thirteen and five-tenths! Suppos- 
ing Morris Co. a fair criterion for the whole coun- 
try, and we have the conclusion that averagely the 
clergy of America live sixty-one years, and people 
in general about fifty-one years and a half. Itis 
needless to call attention to the bearing of these 
facts—if they can hold their own against the 
pon life insurance. They make it plain 
that ministers should have special rates, not as a 
charity, but upon plain business principles. 


The Sunday and day schools of New York City 
are classified as follows: 
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In addition to these, the Methodist Union Society 
has 10 schools, and 1,701 scholars. 


Roman Catholicism in a small way is just now 
at war with the Bedford (Penn.) Inquirer. The 
editor states his side of the case as follows: 

“A few weeks ago we published, as a matter of news to 
our readers, the Pope’s excommunication of Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy. We at the same time commented 
editorially upon it as we thought such a document deserved. 
Last week, Rev. Brown, the new pastor of the Catholic 
church in this place, called upon us and informed us that 
we and Harper's Monthly Magazine, had both grievously 
offended his reverence, and further stated that unless we 
would apologise for said publication he and his people would 
withdraw their patronage from the Inquirer. Asa matter 
of course any such performance was declined 
on our part. We are not accustomed to have any Jesuitical 
or sacerdotal whip snapped over our back. We submit to 
no man’s dictation either in political or religious matters.”’ 
Rev. Mr. Brown, it appears, was disposed to keep 
his word good, and on a subsequent Sunday he most 
strenuously urged his flock to withdraw their sub- 
scriptions from the Inquirer. Whereupon the editor 
announces that if the Church chooses to throw down 
the gauntlet, he is ready for the fight, and then pro- 
ceeds, in the tersest Anglo-Saxon, to show what fine 
lunges in tierce and carte he is capable of, when the 
indignant American spirit is aroused. For the sake 
of the future historian of this momentous con flict, 
it is to be hoped that a daily record Will be made of 
the number ef copies the Inquirer actually printed 
berore and after Mr. Brown's interference. The 
eyes of the civilized world are now centred upon 
Bedford ! 
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_ News of the Week. 





HOME. 


ONGRESS.—Mr. Wilson introduced a bill on 
the 14th instant, in the Senate, providing for 
the selection of cadets for the Military and Naval 
Academies by competitive examination. The bill 
subsidizing a steamship line from New Orleans to 
Mexican ports, was discussed at some length and 
finally passed by a vote of 29 to 21. On the 15th inst. 
a resolution was adopted directing the Committee 
on Commerce to consider the expediency of provid- 
ing for the regulation of railroads so as to prevent 
the loss of life. The resolution of the Indiana Legis- 
lature, withdrawing its ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment was called up, and Mr. Morton made @ 
speech on the subject, Mr. Blair replying at some 
length, and denouncing the Republican party for 
securing the adoption of the Amendment. The 
Appropriation bill came up but went over until the 
following day, when the provisions relating to the 
Judge’s salaries was disposed of. The salary of the 
Chief Justice is fixed at $8,600, that of Associate 
Judges at $8,000; Circuit Judges $6,000, and District 
Judges $5,000. The bill was farther discussed on 
Friday the 17th, but no progress was made although 
day was consumed in debating whether or no a 
Presidential pardon was admissable in a Court of 
claims as evidence that the person presenting it is 
guilty of the offense named im the pardon, unless 
upon its reception he entered a written pretest to 
the contrary. On Saturday a resolution was offered 
recommending that the Joint High Commission pro- 
vide for the cession of British America to the United 
States. It was, however, objected to, and went 
over. The Judiciary Committee was discharged 
from the farther consideration of petitions on fe- 
male suffrage and the recognition of the Christian 
religion in the Constitution. During the latter part 
of the day the Appropriation bill was under discus- 
sion, several amendments were rejected, and the 
question concerning pardons as evidence again came 
up, but was not disposed of. 


In the House, on the 14th instant, the report of 
the West Point Investigating Committee was re- 
ceived and occupied the attention of the House dur- 
ing the greater part of the day. It recommends the 
restoration of the three cadets whom the First 
Class expelled, and the institution of a Court of 
Inquiry for the purpose of investigating the conduct 
of the First Class in the affair, dismissing the ring- 
leaders, and punishing, according to the discretion 
of the Court, the others who were concerned. Mr. 
Butler moved as a substitute that the First Class, as 
a body, be deprived of the leave of absence usually 
granted at graduation, and that no leave of absence 
except on account of sickness, be allowed for one 
year. A resolution proposing an inquiry into the 
conduct of the officers of the Military Academy was 
introduced with a view to their dismissal if found 
guilty of connivance at the wrong doings ot the 
First Class. The hour of adjournment arrived be- 
fore a vote was reached, but the question came up 
again on the 16th, and the report was adopted 
together with the resolution of inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Academy officers. Mr. Butler’s ‘substi- 
tute was lost by a vote of 97 to 111. On the 15th inst. 
the bill to enforce the provisions of the Fifteenth 
Amendment was taken up and discussed at length. 
The clause providing for calling on the military at 
elections was at length stricken out and the bill 
passed by a party vote. A bill for the security of 
life on steamboats was passed as a substitute for the 
Senate bill on the same subject. On Saturday the 
report of the Committee on the Consular Appropri- 
ation bill was agreed to; the Army Appropriation 
pill was passed minus the amendment to perfect the 
title to the National Cemeteries. Most of the session 
was spent on the report of the Judiciary Committee 
on the McGarrahan claim, but the House adjourned 
without a vote. 


The Test-Oath bill has became a law in spite 
of the President’s veto, and his message on the oc- 
casion of transmitting to Congress the announce- 
ment that such was the fact, contains some sensible 
comments on the bearing of the bill. He says that 
if the bill had contemplated the complete abolition 
of the Test Oath it would have met his approval. 
The effeet of the law as it stands, is to relieve from 
taking a prescribed oath, all persons whom it was 
intended to exclude from office and to require it 
from all others. Thus a man who served under the 
United States flag during the war is required to 
swear to his own loyalty before assuming official 
duties, while soldiers. of the Confederacy are not 
subjected to any such test. The President believes 
that itis not a wise policy to keep from office, by 
act or oath those who are not disqualified by the 
Constitution, and who are the choice of legal 
voters, and intimates that if those for whom the 
oath was first prescribed are released from taking it, 
it is at least fair to release also those to whom the 
said oath never had any application. 


Many of our readers doubtless shared in the 
anxiety which was most needlessly excited in re- 
gard to the Tennessee, and will be relieved to learn 
that she arrived safely at Santo Domingo City on 
February 2d, having been delayed six days at Sam- 
ana on account of the lack of coaling facilities. The 
Associated Press dispatch which brings this intelli- 
gence was evidently written without a suspicion 
that there could be any anxiety about the expedi- 
tion at home, and consequently no details are given 
concerning the voyage. The dispatch takesa rather 
sunshiny view of San Domingo affairs, intimating 
that there is no appearance of public disturbances. 
President Baez and his cabinet met the Commission- 
ers and gave them a cordial welcome, listening with 
apparent satisfaction to Mr. Wade’s account of the 
expedition and its objects. Baez expresses anxiety 
that the Commission shall examine all classes in re- 
lation to their wishes for annexation, and has prom- 


ised safe conduct for such persons as Cabral may 
send to represent his side of the question before the 
Commissioners. At Samana an examination was, 
made into the ownership of land bordering upon the 
harbor, probably in consequence of stories set afloat 
in regard to alleged purchases by high offigials of 


asserted are utterly unfounded, no United States 
official being involved in any private transaction 
there whatever. The Commissioners will probably 
remain at Santo Domingo about a week, and will 
then proceed to Azua. 


Three months ago the United States steamer 
Saginaw, was wrecked on Ocean Island in the 
Pacific, and the details of her loss have just reached 
us. The steamer was sent out with a working 
party to blast a Gaannel through a coral reef, but 
the Congressional appropriation was exhausted 
before the completion of the work, and the 
Saginaw started for San Francisco. Her com- 
mander, however, decided to visit Ocean Island on 
his way, with the humane object of rescuing any 
castaways who might be there, the island being 
dangerous to navigators and seldom sighted 
in the, ordinary course of trade. It would seem 
that one of the treacherous currents which 
render navigation in those waters so perilous, 
hurried the steamer forward during the night, 
and without any lack of caution on the part 
of her officers she struck the reef before day- 
light, and became a total loss. The crew and a 
large part of the steres were safely landed, and a 
boat was soon dispatched for the Sandwich Islands, 
whose arrival we mentioned when the news thereof 
was received. The ninety-three souls who re- 
mained on the Ocean Island until a steamer arrived 
from Honolulu, had an experience which adds an 
interesting chapter to the history of wrecked mari- 
hers, but fortunately, despite the hardships of 
short rations, and threatened sickness, all were 
rescued and conveyed to Honolulu, after having 
spent over two months on the island. 


A few days since it was announced that freights 
on the principal coal-carrying lines of railroad had 
been raised to an exorbitant rate. The Lehigh 
Valley and the Lehigh and Susquehanna lines 
eharging $7.10 per ton from Wilkesbarre to Eliza- 
bethport, and the other railways advancing their 
charges in a corresponding degree. The great coal 
companies have agreed, on their part, not to re- 
sume work even at the reduced prices for labor 
which were offered last December, and altogether 
the combination seems to be one of the most power- 
ful which has ever been known in this country. 
Theimmediate cause is, of course, the strike among 
the miners and the recent action of the Unions, and 
as the strikers are on the point of rebelling against 
their leaders, it is quite possible that the capitalists 
may temporarily at least carry their point. The 
object of the combination is, to overthrow the 
labor organizations which have for a long time, and 
we fear sometimes in a tyrannical manner, pre- 
cribed the rates of wages. It seems that a crisis of 
a very serious nature is imminent, unless some 
terms of adjustment are quickly found. On the 
one hand, the miners will soon be in a starving 
condition, and on the other, New York and all the 
cities which are dependent on Pennsylvania 
for coal, will find themselves without fuel almost 
in mid-winter. It is said that the supply of coal 
now on_hand in this city is not sufficient to last 
more @ week, and doubtless other cities are in 
a similar condition. A more unfortunate culmina- 
tion of the conflict between labor and capital can 
hardly be imagined, and we can forsee no good re- 
sult unless some permanent terms of agreement are 
forced upon both parties by common consent. That 
the capitalists and the leaders of the Unions are 


who will be the greatest sufferers, provided our 
worst anticipations are realized. 


It is notorious that Anthracite coal ought not 
to cost more than $4.25, or at most, $5.00 per ton in 
New York. In the Schuylkill region, coal can be 
mined and put on the cars for $1.20 per ton, tffe 
items being nearly as follows: Mining, 30 cents; 
opening gangways, etc., 20 cents; timber, hard- 
ware, etc., 20 cents; hauling, 20 cents; sundries, 
including breakers, etc., 30 cents. Freights on the 
branch roads will, perhaps, bring the cost up to 
$1.75 on the main lines, and surely all expenses, and 
profits of middle-men on the way to the New York 
market ought to be covered by $2.25. Legislation 
is very apt to blunder, but it seems at least fair 
that freights should be in some degree regulated. 
In Europe and Great Britain the publicis proteeted 
against imposition, the railway companies being 
required to transport coal at not more than lic. 
per ton per ‘mile, and some similar scale of prices 
might very properly be adopted in this country. 
—_~o_——_ 


FOREIGN. 


President of the Provisional Government, and has 
been recognized as such by the English, Austrian, 
and Italian Embassadors. M. Thiers is as well known 
to the world; inj literature as in politics. The first 


were published in 1827, and since that time his pen 
has hardly been idle. In 1886 he was appointed 
Premier of France with the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, and has always been regarded as worthy of 
confidence, no matter what party was in power. 
Even after the cowp d’etat he was only for 
a few months by Napoleon MI. Th always 
been something in his personnel which has enabled 


severe might be the existing political storms, and 
his election by the Bordeaux Assembly is by no 
means surprising. The new ministry was promptly 





Justice; Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 


the United States Government. These reyorts it is | deaux 


Louis Adolphe Thiers has been duly chosen |} 


him to keep his head above water no matter how | $° 


announced as follows: Jules Dufaure, Minister ef} 


Ernest Picard, Minister of the Interior; Jules Simon, 
Minister of Commerce; General Le Flo, Minister of 
War; Admiral Potthuan, Minister of the Marine. 
The Minister of Finance was not announced, though 
it is understood he has been appointed, and his name 
will be made public as soon as he arrives in Bor- 


We are to have no more proelamations nor 
protests from Wilhelmshthé. The ex-Emperor went 
a step farther than the law allowed in the mani- 
festo from which we quoted last week, and it is now 
asserted that the Governor of Cassel] has been or- 
dered to watch his prisoner more closely, while the 
Emperor himself has received official notification 
not to overstep the very liberal bounds which have 
been prescribed for him, not to meddle with poli- 
ties, and not to issue any more pamphlets. That 
this will be something of a trial to the author of the 
Life of Cesar we can readily imagine, and it is pos- 
sible that Bismarck’s order is issued quite as much 
to keep the prisoner from lowering his own literary 
and political prestige as from a fear that these ful- 
minations can exert any possible influence. 


Nothing is as yet made public regarding the 
proposed terms of peace, although it is asserted that 
Bismarck has already submitted his proposition to 
the new ministry. Popular opinion in France ap- 
pears to be unalterably opposed to any terms that 
yield ‘“‘an inch or astone”’ to the Prussians. It is 
impossible to form an idea concerning official opin- 
ion at Bordeaux, but judging from miscellaneous 
telegrams, we infer that as a body the Assembly will 
vote in favor of peace on any reasonable terms. It 
is only the most ultra of French enthusiasts who are 
in favor of war. Gen. Chanzy, however, declares 
that defensive war can, if necessary, be successfully 
prosecuted, a statement which the following esti- 
mate of forces in the field does not go far to bear 
out: With Chanzy, 120,000, well equipped and 
armed; 135,000 with Faidherbe, 70,000 at Cherbourg, 
and 40,000 at Havre, in bad condition. 


Now that there is no farther need of secrecy, the 
London Times publishes a statement of the manner 
in which its personal columns were made available 
as a means of communication between French ex- 
iles and their Parisian friends. Those pages of the 
paper which contained communications were pho- 
tographed with great care by a London firm on 
pieces of very thin and almost transparent paper 
about an inch and a half in length by an inch in 
width. To the naked eye only the heading was 
legible, the columns appearing as brown bands. 
These photographs were sent to Bordeaux and 
thence by pigeon to Paris. When received they 
were placed in magic lanterns, and their shadows 
projected upon a large screen, where the whole be- 
came perfectly legible, and a force of clerks at once 
proceeded to copy the paragraphs and send them to 
their various destinations. 


The Jeint High Commission is not regarded 
with favor in the Halifax Parliament. An amend- 
ment was passed last week wherein Her Majesty's 
Government is reminded that the fisheries of Nova 
Scotia were by imperial Statute transferred to the 
control of the Canadian Legislature, and a protest 
was made, forestalling the possible action of the 
Commission. 


“4 The Markets. 














PRODUCE. 


= 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Beans, bush... 


a4 ' Butter, 8,254 Dbis.... 3.635 


both blame-worthy, we think no disinterested per- | Beet 
son can deny, but it is the miners and the city poor | Lard! 


BWFlour bags 
Cut-meats,pks.. 7,272 
ree Prices Current on Saturday, Feb. 18th, were as fol- 
OWS: 

Wheat, etc. 


White West., # bush. .$1.60@1.70 
Amber do. % bush...1.56@1.00 
White Genesee, 8 bu....1.75@1.85 
Spring, No. 1, ® bush 1.58 


Fleur and Meal. 


State Superfine. # bbl. .5.70@6.30 | Southern Extra. ® bbI.7.25@11 50 
State Extra, # bbl 5 . med. ® bbl. ...6.20@7,25 
voile | Batted nt ar haste 

. rmn-. . OX. «+ 


Provisions. 
Pork, prime Mess, #bbl 19.50 | Beef, 
do. ‘West. . do. 5 Should 
Hams, .# D 


ya gest ‘te a z me 

Poot canta em gk iixeny 
Butter. 

iat Brome, © Bx: ¥ D... 


| Western medium, # DB... 
Western Ex., # D 


Western Extra. 
Western medi 
Extra Genesee, 





India pone, & to 


--16@18 
18 


weft 


Common ed 
18@2%5 Sot Boner Petes. 


Cheese. 
Eeote Factories, Ex wale 
te Factories, Med...144%@15 
State Farm Dairies, Bx.15@16% | Western Med........... 
Poultry and Game. 
baie | 
eve | Fee areas S D.. 
2 | Venison, carcass, ® D.. 





volumes of his History of the French Revolution Hover. 


NEW YORK, February 18, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
p and Lambs 











Farm and Garden. 
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BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 
A®X English circular, dated January 8, sayx 
that, notwithstanding the war, the manufac 
ture of sugar has progressed favorably in France 
although the yield will not, of course, be so great a 
if the war had not occurred. It is estimated that 
300,000 tons will be produced this year, against 280,- 
000 the previous year, this being a remarkable in- 
crease considering the ciroumstances. It has become 
more and more evident that there is a difference in 
the relative value of cane and beet sugar, prom- 
inently in favor of the latter British refiners, thor- 
eughly alive to this fact, are now eagerly buying 
beet sugar, and the sales to the United Kingdom up 
to the present time are double those of any previous 
season. The greater part of the Austrian crop is 
eagerly purchased in Holland and Switzerland. In 
view of these statements from abroad, it is interesi- 
ing to learn that Californian sugar is already in the 
market on the Pacific coast, and, if favorably re- 
ceived by the public, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that an extraordinary success awaits this 
branch of industry, a success which directly affects 
the agricultural interests of a large part of the coun- 


try 
DRYING WOOD. 
ECENT experiments at Munich have led Dr. 
‘U Hartig to the following conclusions: During 
the winter months trees contain an average of 50.7 
per cent. of moisture ; in March and April, about 46.9 
per cent.; in May, June, and July, about 48 per 
cent. ; while up to the end of November the mois- 
ture increases but little. Air-dried wood (timber) 
from 20 to 25 per cent. Wood, which by being arti- 
ficially dried has been deprived of all moisture, is 
thereby entirely altered as regards its .cohesive 
strength—it becomes brittle, and loses its elasticity 
and flexibility. In order to preserve the essential 
physical structure of wood, and,in necessary con- 
nection therewith, its greatest strength, the drying 
process should be a slow one, and the temperature 
to which the wood is subjected should be moderate 
at first, care being taken not absolutely to expel all 
the water. The most practical hint given in the re- 
port of the investigations is, perhaps, the statement 
that small pieces of wood, such as are intended for 
use in ordinary house-jobs, can be readily and effi- 
ciently dried by being placed in dry sand and heated 
to 100 degrees. The sand acts as an absorbent of 
moisture and as a diffuser of the heat. There are 
many océasions when it is desirable to season beards 
or sticks of moderate size for some special purpose, 
and a simple sand-bath, made with bent sheet-iron 
or zinc, may often serve a very useful purpose. 
A NEW FIELD CROP. 
rT\HE Western Rural has a letter from aresiden 
of Michigan who has taken to cultivating the 
“*Mammouth Russian Sunflower’ asa field crop. He 
plants in drills four feet apart, and eighteen inches 
in the drill, using two quarts of seed per acre. Many 
of the stalks grow sixteen feet high. They want rich 
land. From eight to ten tons of leaves have been 
gathered from an acre, making good feed for cows, 
horses, and pigs. The first leaves, to the height of 
four feet or so, are pulled in July. The next pull- 
ing isas high as a man can reach. These make good 
green food when pastures are dry. The tops with 
the seed are cut with a sickle, as high as a man can 
reach, putting a dozen bundles in a shock, as soon 
as the seed glazes. In winter the seed is threshed 
with a flail, the main heads reserved for seed, and 
the small ones threshed separately. The main heads 
gave thirty-one bushels per acre, and the small ones 
sixteen bushels—forty-seven per @cre. The seeds 
have a commercial value, a pure oil being extracted 
from them, and we believe that nitrate of potash 
can beobtained in paying quantities from the stalks. 


COAL ASHES. 


36,325 
i Ww "t to do with them is a question which 


is often asked and often unsatisfactorily an- 
swered. The best use to which they can be put 
in a domestic way is probably as a deodorizer and 
absorbent in the now well-known “ earth-closets.”’ 
Used im this way these ashes will be worth say from 
$50 to $100 a year applied as manure. If applied to 
land these ashes are of themselves beneficial, espe- 
cially if the land to which they are applied is either 
very heavy or very light. Their action is almost 
entirely mechanical, simply making a sandy soil 
more tenacious and a heavy soil lessso. Asan ele- 
ment of plant-food their value is almost inapprecia- 
ble. An earth-closet, however, solves all the diffi- 
culties, and utilizes much that will otherwise go to 
waste. 
INDOOR HOT-BEDS. 
tS perth tomatoes, cabbages, and similar 
plants, may be started in a warm room, and by 
transplanting once or twice before the time for set- 
ting out, they will be some weeksin advance of those 
which, in the lack of a regular hot-bed, have been 
grown in the garden. Boxes, flower-pots, and the 
like, may be pressed into use, and made to answer a 
very good purpose as indoor hot-beds. Fill with 
fine earth, and do not sow the seed too thickly, un- 
less you especially desire tall and slender plants. 
A small flower-pot, six inches in diameter, is large 
enough to start three dozen plants of one kind. 
When they are three inches in height, transplant te 
larger boxes or pots, giving each individual room 
enough to spread its leaves. If they persist in grow- 
ing too tall and slender, pinch off the upper part of 
the stem. Keep them where they will receive the 
direct rays of the sun during the greater part of the 
day, and with moderate care you may have all the 
early vegetables required. . 
— Mr. Lawes, the best experimental farmer in 
England, has tested the value of manure by animals 
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WESTERN GEOGRAPHY. 
F there is any power in the grandeur of natural 
scenery to elevate the mind, surelyjthe Ameri- 
can people must become increasingly great in its 
ideas. The geography of the West, as its features 
become familiar by discovery, shows on an enor- 
mous scale the operation of physical causes in greatly 
contrasted results. On this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains there are immense river systems descending a 
very gradual slope, and gathering on the Mississippi. 
The valleys are broad, the land is well watered, and 
the general scenery is that of softened landscape 
lines, clothed with luxuriant vegetation. Across 
Colorado and Wyoming Territories one may describe 
a quadrilateral some 350 miles north and south and 
100 east and west, within which rise the head waters 
of mighty rivers—the Red, the Arkansas, the Rio 
Grande, the Platte, the Missouri, the Columbia, and 
the Colorado of the West. Of these all but the two 
last-named, after covering a vast sweep of territory, 
gather their waters into the Gulf of Mexico, and their 
lordly domain is one of charming luxuriance, in- 
viting the habitations of man. The Columbia and 
Colorado, as we follow their strange track, bring us 
toa contrast as great as could well be exhibited. 
Starting from the western slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, it has been their work of ages to carve gate- 
ways to the Pacific. The Sierra Nevada Mountain 
range interposed a barrier, and held the waters back, 
between this and the Rocky Mountains to the east- 
ward, at a great height above the sea. The lowest 
passes in this range are 5,000 feet above tide water. 
Through it the Columbia has cut a chasm down to 
near the level of the Pacific. The table-land or basin 
over which it flowed is itself some 4,000 or more feet 
in altitude, and was once as smiling as the regions 
of the Mississippi. But the river, with its tributa- 
ries, has gashed it with deep, narrow gorges, and 
now occupies a position almost like an underdrain, 
hundreds or thousands of feet below the general sur- 
face. The Colorado, flowing southward, has shown 
the same result, and now rolls its mighty current 
for hundreds of miles through a channel all but in- 
accessible to man, from 3,000 to 6,000 feet below the 
surface, and only a hundred or two wide. So many 
are the tributaries, and so steep and deep are the 
sides of these chasms through which they all flow, 
that traveling in these regions is all but impos- 
sible, and the land is desolate for want of water. 
Why the river courses should here have developed 
such cafions, as they are called, instead of broad and 
verdant valleys, as on the east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is not altogether easy toexplain. The absence 
of a rainfall, producing local and side torrents to 
assist in erosion, might have to do with the problem. 
As it is now, the waters are all collected from the 
mountains. But it remains a question whether the 
depression of the rivers does not itself account for 
the absence of rain, particularly as that whole land 
was once rejoicing in a magnificent display of animal 
and vegetable life. Another theory is suggested to 
the effect that frosts and ice have a very important 
function in cojperating with rivers in the formation 
of valleys, and that these must have been wanting 
here. It remains yet to be proved that frost and ice 
have had no part to play through the vast limits 
where these river chasms are found. The opportu- 
nities for further study of this subject are not few. 

SMALL TELESCOPES. 


"Tl la is an impression that little can be done 

in the way of astronomical research except by 
the help of the larger telescopes. Mr. Lockyer, in 
his edition of Guillemin’s Astronomy, controverts 
this idea, and urges that much valuable work has 
been done by the of small telescopes. A three- 
inch aperture is not too small to resolve many 
double stars, to discover minor planets, and to give 
the owner much satisfaction, while a six-inch aper- 
ture is particularly convenient and useful. Some of 
the most successful astronomers have done all their 
work with small instruments. Of course, it is pre- 
supposed that the lenses must be of the best con- 
struction ; and it is said that either the stars are 
growing brighter, or else our modern manufacturers 
are getting a higher polish on theirglass. There are 
test objects enumerated in the text-books by which 
a person can readily determine the qualities of a 
telescope, and whether it is likely to serve a good 
purpose. The larger telescopes gan only be enjoyed 
by the few, and are beyond the reach of those who 
have not long purses. But it takes something more 
than a telescope, large or small, or a long purse, to 
make celestial researches. It iscomplained by some 
that a large proportion of the most valuable instru- 
ments which are mounted in England do no more 
real scientific work than if they were so many play- 
things, which, in fact they are, to the people who 
own them. With the spectroscope in addition, as- 
tronomical observations become more than ever fas- 
cinating. 


The hydrate of chloral is now recommended for 
sea-sickness. By putting the victim into a long spell 
of sleep it gives relief for, at any rate, that length 
of time, and is said to mitigate the symptoms after- 
wards. This might serve a good purpose for in- 
valids who can ill bear the racking torture of sea- 
sickness without intervals of relief, and others might 
resort to it on the threat of a heavy storm, to make 
them oblivious alike of bodily qualms and mental 
fears. Whenever this remedy is named, let it also 
be remembered that it has been playing some very 
unpleasant tricks with the medical profession of 
late, and many are getting to distrust its safety. 
Whether the dangerous qualities are in the chloral 
itself or in adulterations only remains to be proved. 
There is, however, especial caution necessary in 
using only what is certainly pure. 

— A French savant, diseoursing on the military 
use of balloons, in Nature, cannot say that the time 
it will take to cross the enemy’s lines depends onthe 
strength of the wind and the distance of said lines, 
without putiing it into a mathematical formula; 
thus: the time = L div, L being taken to represent 
the distance and V the velocity of the wind. In 





further exemplification of his subject he takes S to 
represent the safe perpendicular distance above 
Prussian rifles, that is to say, 6,000 yards! Thoseare 
wonderful rifles. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, 


HEN powdered material, such as silica, for 

example, is mixed with water, the coarser por- 
tions will settle, leaving exceedingly minute particles 
still floating. If a drop of the water is taken under a 
microscope these particles will be seen to keep up a 
singular motion, which is not unlike that of living 
creatures. This isnow recognized by microscopists 
as the ‘“‘ Brownian motion,” and has to be carefully 
distinguished from that which it so closely simu- 
lates—the motion of animated creatures. Dr. Bas- 
tian, who recently claimed that he had succeeded in 
proving spontaneous generation, by producing ani- 
malculae in closed tubes, out of pure chemical sub- 
stances, has come to grief. His experiments were 
exactly reproduced, step by step, by another, who 
had assisted him previously in preparing his tubes. 
The result shows that his chemicals corroded the 
glass, filled the liquid with spiculae and particles of 
the silica, and gave the “Brownian movement” 
which he mistook for life. Prof. Huxley, who has 
been for some time combatting Dr. Bastian’s long 
essays on this supposed discovery, was present at 
the last demonstration, which leaves the doctor 
with no possible hope jof proving his theory, and 
leaves spontaneous generation still to keep company 
with perpetual motion and the philosopher’s stone, 








SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE WRONG PILOT.—A few hours before 
. Farragut died he called his wife to his side, and 
said he would like to see a clergyman. An Irish ser- 
vant girl who was in the ropm, and who heard the 
Admiral’s request, started out and secured the at- 
tendante of a Roman Catholic priest who happened 
to be in the neighborhood. The Admiral was draw- 
ing near the close of his journey, and the priest 
entered without being recognized by him. The 
good father was soon engaged in performing the 
services ot the Catholic Church peculiar to the occa- 
sion at the bedside of the dying man. All of a sud- 
den Farragut opened his eyes, and seemed to com- 
prehend not only what was going on, but the 
character of the clergyman. Waving his hand 
toward the priest, he said in a clear, distinct voice, 
“Go away, sir; you are not my pilot!” whereupon 
the priest withdrew, and the Admiral died as he had 
lived, a believer in the Protestant faith. 


Hints TO PREACHERS.—And I said to #Parson 
Bolles : ‘“ Parson, if you pulpit folks could set off 
godliness, and show how it would work well, wher- 
ever folks had a mind to put it, as well as those fel- 
lows set off one o’ their machines, there’d be a lookin’ 
up in meetin’-house matters. Astonishin’ how 
they talk. There was a man with Wood’s mower 
would ha’ you think there never was such a mower ; 
and when we got clear 0’ him there was a man with 
the Clipper who made out his’n the best, jist as clear ; 
and then we come upon the Buckeye, and there it 
was agin; there warn’t anything like that. But 
when this last man heard I had one to home ‘he 
stopped off short, ’s much’s to say: ‘No kind o’ 
need o’ wastin’ talk on you.’ There’s another lesson 
for you,”’ says I, “‘ Parson. It seems to me you waste 
a good deal o’ powder on a good set o’ folks, deacons 
and such ; but what you want is, to save up your 
talkin’ strength to wrap in the outsiders.’’—Hearth 
and Home. 


FLatTtTertna.—A pastor, whose flock had found 
pastures golden as well as green, complimented 
their liberality in this wise: ‘‘Why, brethren, the 
command to the Jews was only to give a tenth, and 
here are our pillars, Deacon A. and Deacon S., who 
give a twentieth of their ‘diggings.’ A twentieth, 
brethren; think of it! Just twice as much as those 
old Israelites gave,” 


DovustruL.—The Baptist Magazine says it would 
not be surprised if the present generation should 
see Dr. Norman Macleod, or Mr. Newman Hall, or 
Mr. Spurgeon, in the pulpit of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey. 


— A recent inquest in London affords a remark- 
able illustration of the lengths to which vanity will 
earry woman. A domestic servant died suddenly. 
The doctor could not account for the death, and 
made a postmortem examination which showed 
that the stomach had been reduced to the size of 
a baby’s, and the heart pushed out of its proper 
place, through tight lacing. The coroner, a medical 
man of great experience, had never seen so aggra- 
vated a case of the sort. 


—A Georgia editor is in luck. Twenty-four 
heathen Chinese walked into his sanctum the other 
day, and, through the medium of an interpreter, 
paid cash down for twenty-four subscriptions to his 
paper. The editor wondered greatly what they 
wanted of an English paper, not being able to read 
it, and was informed that they took it for the “ pic- 
tures” in it, the paper having a rat-poison cut, a 
catarrh cut, a guano trade-mark, and an umbrella 
“ picture.” 

— A popular writer says: “It is as absurd to 
spend one’s life hoarding up millions of wealth, 
which the possessor can never’enjoy, as it would be 
to collect and lay up in a storehouse sixty thousand 
mahogany chairs which were never intended to be 
used for the furniture of apartments, or eighty 
thousand pairs of trousers which were never in- 
tended to be worn.” 

+ First Young Lady: “Oh, what do you think, 
dear? I have just seen our curate in the smoking 
carriage!’ Second Young Lady: ‘* Ah! heis always 
doing good. He goes there not to smoke, of course, 
but to keep order, for he says the company in the 
smoking carriage is very unruly.” 

— A stranger in Belfast, Me., spent much time 
the other day in looking for his lost pocket-book, 
and in the twilight hour found it in his coat-tail 
pocket. He had followed too literally St. Paul’s ad- 
vice in “forgetting those things which are behind.” 





Tue Patience or Jos.—Everybody is in the 
habitof bragging on Job, and Job did have consider- 
able pashunce; but did he ever keep a districk skule 
for 8 dollars a month, and board around, or run a 
country newspaper? 

Did he ever reap lodged oats down hill on a hot 
day, and have all his gallus buttons bust oph at once? 

Did he ever have the jumping toothake, and be 
made to tend the babe while his wife was over to 
Parkins’ toa tea squall? 

Did he ever undertake to milk a kiking heffer; 
with a bush tale, in fly time, and ina lot? 

Did he ever set on a litter of kittins, in the old 
rocking chair, with his summer pantaloons on? 

If he could do these things, and praize the Lord at 
the same time, all I have to say is, bully for Job.— 
Josh Billings. 


— It is astonishing how often disasters, such as 
fires, railroad accidents, and the like, follow each 
other in rapid succession, epidemically, so to speak. 
Within about one month past no less than fifteen 
steamboats have been burned or sunk on Western 
waters, entailing a loss of not less than one hundred 
and fifty lives. 


— “T can’t give lots of money, and I can’t sew 
cloaks and gowns for poor children, because I’m not 
rich enough or big enough, mamma. But I'll tell 
you what I can do; I can ‘highway and hedge’ 
’em !” said a bright little girl, on her return from a 
child’s sermon. 

— Nothing but a difficulty which may fairly be 
described as mechanical, the price of paper, prevents 
The Times from destroying every other journal in 
London, and securing what would virtually be a 
monopoly of political education. 


— “ Why don’t. you give us.a little Greek and 
Latin occasionally ?’’ asked a country deacon of a 
new minister. ‘‘Why, do you understand those 
languages ?’’ was asked. ‘‘No, but we pay for the 
best and we ought to have it.”’ 


— Now that Rothermel’s great picture of the 
“ Battle of Gettysburg,” ordered ‘by the State of 
Pennsylvania, is finished, the funny discovery is 
made that there is no room in the capitol at Harris- 
burg large enough to contain it. 

— Nothing so smooths out wrinkles from the 
brow as a sound Christian experience, When the 
heart is full of peace, the face is apt to be full of 
smiles. ; 

— When a man and a woman are made One, the 
question is, *‘ Which one?’ Sometime’ there is a 
long struggle between them before the matter is 
settled. 


— How wonderful are the laws governing hu- 
man existence! Were it not for tight-lacing all 
civilized nations would be overrun with women. 

— A lady reporter goes to church and writes up 
“Style in the Sanctuary’ for one of the Chicago 
papers. 

— How can I expand my chest ?” an extortion- 
ate man asked of a physician. “By carrying a 
larger heart in it,’’ replied the doctor. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


We publish this week the annual statement of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
which will be found full and complete in regagd to 
its receipts, expenditures, and present’ condition. 
It is highly favorable to the security of the vast in- 
terests committed to its charge. The Newark Jowr- 
nal says of this company: 

“Conducted with ability, prudence, and economy, and 
with an absolute regard to the problems which life insur- 
ance is intended to solve, this Company is universally es- 
teemed as one of the safest and soundest in the country. 
There are three conditions upon which the soundness of 
life insurance companies rest, and these are, the sufficiency 
of their receipts to meet their engagements, their safe in- 
yestment, and prudence and economy in expenses. ‘In all 
these the Mutual Benefit Company stands in the front rank. 
Its assets now are $22,012,638.82, and its reserve is maintained 
upon the highest standard, insuring its ability to-meet at 
maturity all its obligations. There is nota dollar of its re- 
ceipts but what is securely invested, and thus additional 
certataty is obtained. Economy and prudence in its ex- 
penses have long been a feature of this Company, aud the 
statement of the present year shows a less percentage of 
expense to premiums than during 1969.” 

From the statement it appears that the ratio of 
expenses (excluding taxes) being $11.09 in premiums 
alone, and in receipts $9.06; against $11.20 in prém- 
iums alone, and in receipts $9.34, last year. 


Ae 
“The New York Life.’’ 


For some weeks past the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Report of this well-established Company has been 
before our readers—for we assume that where the 
advertising columns are so few and so distinctly dis- 
played as in the Christian Union, all intelligent 
readers intelligently consult them. The ‘‘brief’’ of 
that statement is, that on Jan. 1; 1870, the com- 
pany’s net cash assets were something over thirteen 
millions of dollars; that, after having the business 
of the past year, on Jan 1, 1871, its assets in cash, 
securities, appreciation of securities over cost, in- 
terest due, etc., are considerably more than fifteen 
millions of dollars; which, after the necessary ap- 
propriations to the objects of the company’s exist- 
ence, the payment of losses and reserve for re- 
insurances, leaves 4 divisible surplus of $1,152,408.04 : 
and from this the trustees have declared a dividend, 
available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
each policy holder. 

This record is the best word we can say of a well- 
organized and gell-managed company : it tells’ its 
own story. : , 

—__~_>——— 


A public meeting for the Womam’s Union Mission- 
ary Society will be held Sabbath night, February 26, 
in St, Ann’s Church, Brooklyn (Rev. Dr. Schenck), 
at half-past seven o’elock. Addresses by Rev, Drs. 
Schenck, Prime, Matlack, Gracey, and Rose. 


5,000 of the Best Sewing Machines 
TO BE 
.CIVEN AWAY !- 


One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 


The GRovER & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, including 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for all manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws in thin material, like the lock-stitch, nor 
rips on all kinds of material like the single-thread 
stitch. 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with Hemmer and Tucker all complete, price $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 
Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 


At the regular price of $3 each, which, making 860, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine, 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure, 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy @ 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 
Express Office in ‘the city free of charge. 


To every NEW Subscriber te the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this 
Premium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL’S 
“HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” a work of world-wide. fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America. A Supplement con- 
taining the back issues of Mrs. Stowe’s story will also 
be given FREE. ’ 

—_—_—_- 

We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement in this paper) of 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm. 

> 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest .to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: As 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MarsHALu’s “* Wash 
ington”’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free. for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CurisT1AN Unyron and 
MARSHALL’S ‘‘ Washington,’’ Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 

—_>__—_- 


Plymouth Pulpit 


Is a weekly pamphlet, varying ‘from 16 to 24 pages, 
containing in clear type, on fie paper, Mr. T. J. 


ELLINWOOD's verbatim phonographic reports of the 
Rev. Henry Warp Brxcuer’s Sermons. Each 
pamphlet contains one sermon of, the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after 
the sermon (Which were added at the earnest re- 
uest of many), and indication .of the Seriptural 
feeaon read, andthe hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Col- 
lection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN Unton, with MARSHALL’s ““ Wash- 
ington,” ($3.00) and Plymouth Pulpit (83.00) for one 
year for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one 
year Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions with 36.00 for the CuristrAN UNION (with 
MARSHALL'S ““Washington’”’). The last offer being 
to those not now subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Steam-Engine Free!! 

One of the celebrated DoLLAR STEAM ENGINES will 
be sent as a premium to eyéery NEW subscriber to 
THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, that 
first-class Family Magazine. Price $3.00 a year. Or 
we will send one to any BOY who will send the name 
of one NEw subscriber. If sent by mail, 30 cents 
extra must be sent for postage. Specimen numbers 
of the Journal free. Address all orders to S. R. 
Wells, 389, Broadway, N. Y. 

<a 
‘Interesting to Ladies. 

“Our Grover & Baker Machine has had constant 
service for the past eight years, during which time, 
as a family sewer, we have neither seen or heard of 
its equal for simplicity in construction and neatness, 
with great durability of stitch. ‘Witching,’ as ap- 
plied to other machines by our neighbors, is with us 
unknown.”’ H. F. WARREN, Scranton, Pa. 

—_»—__ 
Dollar Steam Engine. 

The most Wonderful Toy of the age! Brass Boiler, 
Silver-Plated Fly-wheel, Cylinder, Steam-Che8t, 
Lamp, etc., makes its own steam, and runs 1,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Sent prepaid by mail on re 
ceipt of $1.30. By COLBY BROS. & CO., 

508 Broadway, New York. 
———__~»——_ 


Plymouth Organ Concerts. 


The 6th Concert takes place on Saturday, Feb. 25th, 
1871. Mr. W. A. M. Diller, Organist, of St. Mary’s 
Church, Brooklyn; Mrs. Sarah M. Dillingham, So- 
:prano; Mr. William S. Leggat, Tenor. 

ors 
For ali household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 
=. 

“Lovers of fruits and flowers and home adorn 

ments should read advertisement headed ‘ Fruit 





Recorder and Cottage Gardener,’ in this number.’’ 





Feb. 22, 1871. 
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Wall Street has been.remarkably_ To + 


“Northern Pacific Rail- 


our last; a decline'ld gla on the 13th inst. 
most the only feature of the week. The rates paid 
for carrying barely reached 6 per cent.,and as a 
r ule ranged considerably lowér. 

Government Securities declined in sympathy 
with gold, and the market was comparatively dull. 
Prices were steadied, however, by a report that the 
Treasuty would purchase two millions of bonds tn 
addition to those advertised. The best -prices of 
the week prevailed at the close, the improvement 
being gradual: 

The Produce Markets were unsettled at the 
date of our last quotations. On Saturday, Feb- 12, 
cotton advanced Xc ; fiour and wheat were a shade 
easier ; corn and oats were firm ; pork fell off slight- 
ly, but bacon was higher. The decline in gold 
affected the market to dullness midway of ‘the 
week, and as yet.there is no improvement, the 
European news being unfavorable to speculation. 

The Money Market is without change,4 to5 
per cent. on-call, having become chronic. 

The Stock Market was firm and advanced up 
to the 13th ‘fnst, wher it beeame ‘dull with every- 
thing else in Wall street, and sagrcely showed 
signs of rallying at the close of the week. The 
heavy snow storms whieh have prevailed have 
naturally checked business of all kinds, but there 
is now a.prospect that traffic will be easfear in con- 
sequence/of a warm rain which is rapidly melting 
the snow, 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchangé since our last : 


Mi i ers lit 
actrees a 
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- FISK & HATCH,» 


BANKERS AND Deauune om Gc 


No. 5 Nassau Street, ) 
New York, Feb. 13, 1871. | 

The Stx Per Centr. GOLD’ BONDS OF THE 
CENTRAL Pacrric RAILROAD! COMPANY 
have an éstablished character which ren- 
ders them. especially desirable for invest- 
mente. They are based on one of the 
most “iniportant and valuable railroad 
lines iu. the world, fully completed, amply 
equipped, and already earning large rev- 
enues, which must increase enormously 
with the growth of ‘the ‘country it tray- 
erses and the development of trade with 
Japan, China and. Australia, a large por- 
tion of which “must. find its way across 
the Afnerican continent. 

Hotders of Frve-Twenty Bonps (which 
are liable to be funded at a lower rate of 
interest within a short time) may ex- 
change them for CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Bonps, bearing the sante rate of interest} 
and save from 15°to 18 per cent: for re- 
investment, while their security remains 
as reliable as before. 

They are dealt in at the New York 
Stogk Exchange and at several of the 
more important Bourses of Europe.— 
We ‘have introduced them into our regs 
ular business upon the same basis as Goy- 
ernment Bonds, and buy and sell them as 
freely.at current market rates, and are 
prepared to furnish’ them» to imvestors or 
others at daily quotations. 

We’ biiy und: sell-Government Bonds, 
Gold. and :Coupons, execute Orders in 
Miaceéllaneous Securities at the New York 
Stock Exehange, »make collections, re- 
ceive deposi? subject to check at sight, 
allow in on balances, and do a gén- 
eral banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Ss 





2 WALL-St., t 
NEW fous, January 2, 1871. 


In Connection with the House of 


or 


JAY-COOKE, McCULLOCH &,£0,, 
No. 41 Lombard-St., 
‘LONDON, 
We are prepared topurchas6and sq@ih.. 
STERLING EXCHANCE, 
re ¢ To ‘sous 
Commercial Credits and Circular Letters for Trav- 
qs available in all parts ¥ the world. 
TO BXpCUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, V 
TO MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS: OF MONEY, 
And to transact any business pertaining to an 


American Tee cies in London, 
> mraeecta 


Ss “gay. "QOOKE &,C9.| Send money or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 





SAFE & - PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


Payable in this City. For sale, below par. 


Bol 
8AND 10 PER CENT: BONDS, impostor. 
an 
oa 


By ARTHUR T. FITCH & CO., 11 Prive St REET’ . 
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Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTO@RAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
, CGRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & O0., 


| for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
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road Company. 
Secured by First Mortgage on~ Rail- 
road and Land Grant. 





SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 





We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are free 
from United States Tax, and areissued of the fol- 
lowing, denominations: Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,0000, and $10,000. 
With the same entire confidence with which we 
commend Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now; after the fullest investigation, 
recommended these Northern Pacific 
Bonds to our friends and the general Publie. 


j GOLD PAYMENT. 
Both Principal and Interest are payable in Amer- 
ican Gold coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York City—the Principal at the end of 30 years 
and the interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per anpum) half yearly, first .of 
January and July. 
PERFECT SAFETY. 


The Bonds we are now selling are secured by a 
first and only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which will embrace on the completion of the work. 

1. Over 'Pwo 









stock, b other eq! 

2. Over a: Acres of Land to 
every mile 6f ed s This tand—agricul- 
tural, timbered, Aid mineral, a ting in all to 
more t illion“Acres—oonsists of alter- 


inate sections. twenty to forty miles on 
each sideof the track, and extehding in a broad, 
fertile bélt ftem See bberps es throngh the richest 


porene saath as tg & Bema Idaho, 
Breed aad Washington, £0 


“While the Government ddés not directly guaran- 
‘tee the Bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 


erred grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great National improvemeut. 


THE MORTGAGE. 


The Trustees, under the Mortgage, are Messrs. 
Jay Cooke, of Philadefphia, and J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, sident of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 

road/|Company,| They will direetly and permanent- 
ly répresent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required see that the pro- 
ceeds of land éales are uséd in purchasing and can- 
celling the bonds of the company, if they can be 
bought before maturity at not more than 10 per 
cent; premium ; otherwise the Trustees are to in- 
yest} the proceeds of land sales in United States 
Bonds or Real Estate mortgages for the further 
security of Northern Pacific bondholders. Also 
that} they have at all times in their control, as 
secufity, at least 500 acres of average land to every 
$1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, beside 
the tailroad itself and all its equipmen ts and fran- 
eae PROFITABLENESS. 

Of| course nothing can be safer than the bonds of 
the United States; but,as the Government is no 
lo ra borrower, and as the Nation’s present 
work isnot that of preserving its existence, but 
that, of DEVELOPING A CONTINENT, we remind 
those who desire to increase their Income and ob- 
tain| a more ‘permanent investment, while still 
having a perfectly reliable security, that: 





ytela the prégent purchasér tess’ than 5% “pér cent: 
gold interest. Should ‘they be redeemed ‘in five 
y , and specie payment be resumed, they would 
reall pay only 4% per cént., or if in three years, 
only 3% per eent., asthe present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. + 
Northern Pacific 7-30’s selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 7 8-10 per cent, gold interest, ab- 
solutely for.thirty years, free from United States 
Tax} $1,100 currency invested now in United States 
.5-20’B will yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 
currency invested now in Northern Pacific 7-30’s 
Oe yield per year, in gold, $80.90. Here isia difier- 
e¢ in. annual inoome of nearly one-third, besides 
Bdifference'of:7 to 10 per cent. in principal, when 
bot# classes of bonds are redeemed. 
_ 4FHE ROAD NOW BUILDING. 
Work was begun in July last on the eastern por- 
tion of. the Hine, and the money provided, by the 
gala to stockholders of some six millions of the 
‘Conjpany’s bonds, to build and equip the road from 
Lake Superior across Minnesota to the Red River 
of the North—223 miles. The grading on this divis- 
ion is now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly 
laid, several thousand men are at work on ae tre 
andaboutthe:firat of August poxt, this 
section of the road will be tn full operation. a 
megntime,.orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coagt for the commencement of the work om the 
wegtern end in early Spring ; and thereafter, the 
wouk will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as*may be consistent _—_ 
solility and a wise economy. 
RECBHIVABLE FOR LANDS. 
, ese bonds wijl be at all times receivable, at 
1.10jin payment for the company’s lands at their 
lowest cash price. . 
BONDS EXCHANGEABLE. 


The registered honds ean be exchanged at any 
time for coupons, the coupons for registered; and 
peek those for others, payable principal and inter- 
est] at any,of the prineipa] financial centers of 





Eufope in the coin of the variots coun- 
ip. HOW TO GET THE 
iy our nearest, Bank or wii supply these 


bogds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nopinations. Persons wishing to exchange, stocks 
or @ther bonds for these can do 80 with any of our 
agdnts, who wil! allow the highest current price for 
all| ketable securities. 

_ living in localities remote from banks may 





pr@ss; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
hds, at our own risk, and without cost to the 
For further information, pamphiets, 
ps, etc,, call on.or address the undersigned, or 
of the banks or bankers employed to sell this 


2 ‘POR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
> ROAD COMPANY, 1144 SOUTH THIRD-ST., 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
STS., New York ; 452 FIFTEENTH-ST., Wash- 

by National Banks, and by Bro- 





D--10aN 


United States 5-20’s at their average premium 
a 


(NEW JERSEY) 


Seven Per Cent: 


GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
‘BONDS, 
INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 





Sdven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 





bone-hai the distance from Jersey City to Green- 


wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 





oo Iron bought, and 25 miles of the Road to be 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR en AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
| No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 26 Nassau-St. 





Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W°CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(Free of Government Tax) 


First Mortgage Land Crant 
| Sinking Fund 


3 | OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
:| DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
‘Only Fifteen Years to Run. 
nechie January, 1870, convertible finto Stock an 
ivable for ds at Pi Land 


oe Acres from Government. Upon which, 
tos her with the Road and all its Beoparty. these 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 





pants exempted from taxation for 15 years by acta 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road _ —~ from ee 
incame is derived, mee rapidl rine which the 

But'34 Miles more R ee build, for which the roe 
is already purch all the work yy: con- 
tract. An Air-Line ao St Pa ul and the North 
West to Ly and Ch Total ome of 





000,000. Estimated value of Lands alone 
al 












at which figure they pay at present premium on 


14, 9 per cent. = um to 4) investor. e 
tees are rr n. WILLE M H. CHONARD 


e . 
ief Justice of Su reme a ooure State of New 
> J. + gg ed a STEELE, and JAMES GOOD- 

, England woe a large amount of the 

3 ane been sol 14. ~— rties are required 

that proceeds of inna are applied solely 
e paying of these Bonds. 


Coupons Payable January and July. 
The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, = well as its 
Eastern connections, will be seen fro mphlet 
and maps which can be obtained at the ne Offlec ecs of; 
WHITE, MORBIS & 09,, 
No. 23 Wall Street. and 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 


No. 16 Wall Street, N.Y., , 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 








Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold Governments, and 
other securities, executed promptly at the various 
boards; Interest allowed on deposits; Advances 
made on current securities; Financial circulars 
furnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription raves, without commission, 
express charges paid, receiving all current securities 
at full market rates, and will guarantee to furnish 
them generally at such rates less than subscription |) 


orders sent to us will prove the guarantee. 
All other railroad bonds furnished at current mar- 
ket rates.» 


Circulars giving list of bonds offered in our mar- 
ket furnished gratuitously on application. 














t 
Grant of oe 


prices, as to make it an object to deal with us. Any| 4. 


iE INVESTMENT 
The Connecticut Air-Line 
FIRST MORTCACE 
| SE VEN PERCENT. BONDS 


are made unusually safe, by having Twe Dellars 
of waluable productive property pledged to 
sec.ure éach and every Dollar of Bonds issued, as 
un der the Charter of the Company the Bonds can 
be igsued for only ONE-HALF OF THE ACTUAL 
co OF THE ROAD. 


A rich and enterprising section of Connecticut is 
furnished, for the first time, with ample railroad 
facilities, by this Road, one half of the line having 
been in successful operation since August, while 
the unfinished portion is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. This road also forms, with its connections, 
the shortest route between Boston and New York, 
saving 27 miles in the distance, equal te Twenty 
per cent. 

The Bonds are free from United States Tax, and 
FROM ALL STATE AND LOCAL TAXES IN CON- 
NECTICUT, which makes a saving of some two per 
cent. to investors. They bear 7 per cent. interest, 
are in denominations of $500 and $1,000, and can, at 
the option of the holder, be registered. 


We recommend these Bonds, issued by the NEW 
HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN AND WILLIMANTIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, on account of their 
superior security, and liberal income. Apply to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


NO. 22 WALL STREET. 





National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States, 





Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
185 Bleecker Street. 





INTEREST payable or compounded, free of all 
taxes, THREE TIMES in each year, or every THIRTY 
DAYS, as depositor prefer. 


A SPECIALTY made of allowing interest from 
date of each deposit on sums of $50 and upward. 


Deposits can be sent by Express, or Bank Draft, 
or Postal Money Order. 


G2” All accounts strictly private and confidential 


All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 
due. 
Send for circular. 


t#~ Open daily from 9 A. M. to5 P- M.,and MON- 
DAYS and SATURDAYS from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


OM. 2 OF THE MOST REMA 














; Re- 
ad of History; that 
; that God is in 
all History has a es becau use God is i +73 These 


vert 
istorians. God does control in the re of ae 


tions and for His glor. 0 lan i “ 7 = 
y. ur plan insures la’ 
sales. Address - _ 


J..W. GOODSPEED & co,, 
37 Park Row, N. ¥., or 148 Lake &t.. Chicago 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 


one » sellt SILVER’S Broom, 
100,000 in use. a. ed by Horace 
pS Am. Agriculturist. One count: "tor each Agent 


Prices Reduced. 
New York, or Chicago, Ti 








General and Local Agents 


WANTED to obtain subscribers to THE ALDINE 
in every section of the country. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of respectability will find this a ve sree- 
able and remunerative emplozment. THE A 
DINE is commended entire press of Abe 
coun eh 


journal in the world. An Oil Chromo, the e in 
every respect as a oa retailed’ at at $5.18. is given 
= to. canvesions. ie — d f ry es JAMES 

0’ oc 
TON & CO., Publishers, 23 Liverty-st. Ni ork. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Tlave you read it? Alive book,and moreamusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

» It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Europe this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than thé price of the book 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhausted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated, and bound in all styles of binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for circular to the publishers. 


EVANS, STODDART & 00., 


740 SANSOM STREBRT. 
PHILADELPHIA 


APOST OF HONOR. 


All wan employment should send to us for 
agency for some o4 Gar booty. Look at our list: a 











“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain 
_You know about this book, everybody wants it. 


By 4 AX D PEARLS ” forChildren by Mrs. 


You can find no better ny pleasan 
honorable, and business na om selling one ut 
ese for our free circulars. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO HARTFORD, Conn 


$250 Batons. Rm bon Senet one Key.Chess 
Fees, tee. Address 8. M. Spancus. a ty 




















601 Broadway, N. ¥.,opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


jington. D.C.; 
é pase evncsaly soushons the sonny. 
a4 J : 


Songs for the Sanctuary. | 


8 O’CLOCK. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, feo. 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDINC PLANTS 


FROM 











Delivered FREE and 7 t MY RISK at ut ony Post 


cane bought from Yoo local ai Grecnhous ~~“ thea 
plants Yoarrive safely and in §°°4 one guarantee all 
Wi NG, Jn. 


The Trophy Tomato 


packet, 25 cents; five for $1.00. 
Plants of the same by mati (postpaid) 25 cts. each ; 
six for $1. 





N™* TO BE PAID FOR UNJIL Tried 
on your Farm. 


Do you want 
the Agency or 
for your own use 
of the 


NISHWITZ 


PULVERIZING 





2 The Best in the 
Wortd. 


See what responsible parties, who have used them 
say: 


From Cornell University :—““We would advise every 
farmer to procure one without delay. It will amply 
rover | Nd Bne for the outlay in the first season of 


its u 
E. G. PUTNAM, Business Manager. 


From Amherst ‘College—‘ The Harrow has been 
thoroughly tried. é are more than satisfied 


E. 
Prof. of Agriculture. 


From re of the great National Trial at Utica 
Y.,in , aecompanied by a St Special Gold Medal. 
won se of nf ry fee] "1 it most astonishin 
e capnot speak ghly o: ” 
with First Premium and Mets hree years 
— experiencé gives canes proof of its 


From report of American Institute Farmers 
Club.— It is as far ahead of the common Harrow 
as a Uolt’s revolver or Sharpe’ 8 rifle is ahead of the 
old flint-lock fire-arm.” SOLON ROBINSON. 


From Hon. JOHN STANTON GOULD.—“It is the 
very best Harrow I have ever seen. Its effect, as 
compared with ad harrows, is as different as 
velvet and tow cloth 


From the Christian Union of Jan. 18th, 1871: 
“We have examined land over which it has been 
driven, and we are free to confess that we never 
saw work which so nearly approached rfection 
= harrowing. A friend, wee owns an has thor- 
ughly tested this writes Farmer, 
whe is a tho b-going and’ intelligent worker—an 
old Lan ire r—says itis worth ten common 
ae ond L—~ the statement savors of ex- 
ravagance. are inclined to believe it nearer the 
oa truth than at ‘at firet thought seems possible.” — 
Send foriCircrlar to ‘ 


PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 


4 Heyman Street, New York, and 
Merwin Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


FOR SPRING OF 1871. 


3 alga a and most complete stock in the United 
talogues mailed pre-paid, as follows : 





No. c Descriptive am of Fruits, 10c. 
0. s Hy - rnamental trees, &c,, 10c. 


No. 4, Wholesale, Greenhouse pl’ts, &c., 10c. 
No.5. Catalogue is “Bulbs, (Published Aug. ist.) 2c. 
.ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
[ESTABLISHED 1840. ] Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 


FOR 1871. 


We offer a very large stock, comprising all th 
finest_novelties tn Green H House, Hot House 
and Bedd scriptive and” = 

ew soo ve an ustrated Catalogue, with 
fine co late, now read 
od hy ored yey y. Bo our customers 


’ ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
(ESTABLISHED 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


S-E-E-D-S§ 
FOR THE 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CHOICEST SEEDS &BULBS 
FREE TO ALL. 


Address WOOD & HALL, Geneva, N. Y. 
muportere and Dealers in Nursery Stock, Seeds, 
Ibs. &c. 











Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by Mail, with directions for 
eulture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six class- 
es $5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds ; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, in small or large quantities; also, 
Small Fruits, Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbe- 
mas, &€., by mail, prepaid. New Golden Banded 
Japan Lily, 50c. Priced Descriptive Catajogue sent 
toany plain address,gratis. Agents ted. Whole- 
sale Lists to Agents, Clubs and the 

§#" Seeds on commission. 


B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 
Established in 1842. Piymouth, Mass. 
GEEOIAL NOTICE. 

12 Best Mixed G | 
Best ladiolus for.. 












it, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


FRESH GARDEN 








AND EVERGREEN SENDS. postpald by Mall, % differ: 
grt ets of either class Lande $1.00. "The six genes 
commission. 8. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Masss. 
ENUINE NORWAY ONS, CHESTER Co. 
SE ees 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURN by enclosing a 





Selle och. scecness.¢ Chester Co.,Pa. 
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Wit and Nonsense. 
ARSING.—At a schee) in the eountry, the 
sentence, ‘Mary milks the cow,” was giv- 
en out to be parsed. The last word was disposed 
of as follows: “Oow is a noun, feminine gen- 
der, singular number, third persen, and stands 
for Mary.” “Stands for Mary!’ said the peda- 
gogue, “how do you make that out?” “ Be- 
cause,” answered the intelligent pupil,, “if the 
cow didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary 

milk her?” 

—An ingenious wife in Desmoines cured her 
husband of snoring, thus: She had a gutta- 
percha tube with two cup-shaped ends; one she 
puts over bis nose and mouth and the other 
over his ear. He censumes his own noise, as a 
stove does its smoke, and wakes up instanter. 

—In Boston, a poor man who, less than one 
year ago, had only one suit of clothes, went into 
the newspaper ness, and now has eight 
suits. Seven of them are for libel. 

—Coburn, the bruiser, has been accused of 
beating his wife, and Mace, a professor of the 
same unmanly art, expressed this opinion about 
the charge: ‘What, him? He couldn’t lick a 
postage stamp.” 

—‘*Tommy, you're a pig,” said a father to his 
his little boy. ‘* Now, do you know what a pig 
is, Tommy?” ‘“ Yes, pa; a pig's a hog’s little 
boy.” 

—One of the sable orators of Old Virginia 
made a good point when he said, “ De oyster 
get mo’ sense dan some folks, ’cause he know 
when to keep his mouf shut.” 

—Doremus’ idea of a duel is for both parties 
to swallow strychnine, and then play poker for 
the stomach-pump. 

Bap Pun.—A Yankee has opened a hotel in 
Yeddo. Yeddon’t find many places where a 
Yankee can’t keep a hotel. 

Two Morz.—Don Piatt calls some of the sen- 
ators “featherless owls.” Tu Whoo does this 
screecher apply the epithet? asks the Chicago 
Post. 

—A debating society out West is discussing 
the question, “Which is the butt end of a 








TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
WASHINGTON, February 4, 1871. | 


Public notice is hereby given, that 
books will be opened on the sixth day 
of March next, in this country and in 
Europe, for subscriptions to the Na- 
tional Lean, under the Act approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled ‘‘An Act to author- 
ize the Refunding of a National Debt,” 
and the Act in amendment thereof, ap- 
proved January 20, 1871. 

The places at which subscriptions may 
be made, and the names of the author- 
ized Agents of the Government, will be 
announced hereafter. The proposed 
loan comprises three classes of Bonds, 
namely : 

First. Bonds to the dnotit of five 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin,-at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars, payable ih 
eoin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, at the rate of four and a 
half per cent. per annum. 

Third. Bonds to the amount of seven 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleastire of the United States, 
after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum. 

Subscribers to the Loan will have pref- 
erence in the following order, namely: 

First. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of eaeh class of bonds. 

Second. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
four and a half per cent. and of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. 

Third. Subscribers for five per cent. 
bounds. 

When a subscription is made, the sub- 
scriber will be required to deposit two 
per cent. of the amount thereof, to be 
accounted for by the Government when 


the bonds are delivered; and payment 


may be made either in coin or in bonds 
of the United States known as FIVE- 
TWENTY BONDS, at their par value. The 
coin received in payment will be ‘ap- 
plied to the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds. 

The bonds will be registered or issued 
with coupons, as may be desired by sub- 
scribers. Registered bonds will beissued 
of the denominations of 350, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and coupon 
bonds of each denomination except the 
last two. The interest will be payable in 
the United States, at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
Designated Depositary of the Govern- 
ment. 

The bonds of the several classes afore- 
said, and the interest thereon, are ex- 

mpt from the payment of all taxes or 
dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued 
will be first redeemed, by classes and 
numbers, as may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

CEO. S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary lof the Treasury. 


DRY GOODS. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


g al] the most 
ND MOURN- 








SPRING STOCK now open, com 
desirable’ goods for FULL or § 
ING. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & (€0., 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 





Family and Hotel 
FURNISHING _ DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co.,, 


Have now open their Spring Steck of 


4-4 Shirting Linens, Bed and Pillow- 
case Linens. 
Damask Table Cloths and Napkins (en 
Suite,) 
Plain Huvk and Fancy Damask Tow- 
els, in great variety. 
Silk and Linen Lunch Cloths and Nap- 
kins. , 
White Goods, in all the Popular Makes. 
Summer and Opera Flannels, Quilts, &c. 
The balance of our BLANKET STOCK will be 
closed out at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
N.B.—Sheets and Pillow-Cases made to order. 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


FRENCH & ENGLISH PRINTS, 
PERCALES, 
Seersuckers & Piques, 


POPLINS and SERGES, in PLAIDS and PLAIN 
COLORS, for SPRING SUITS, with 


FRINGES and SATIN STRIPES, for the trim- 
mings, to match. 


Just received and will be open on Monday, Feb. 20. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., 
BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STRERT. 








Silk Department. 
FOURTH AVENUE SEOTION, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE EXHIBITING 
Several very Important Selections of Low 
Priced 


SILKS, 
To which Special Attention is Invited. 
A LOT OF 


TAFFETA SILKS, 


IN VARIOUS WIDTHS OF STRIPE, ‘ic. PER 
Y 


ANOTHER, OF A HEAVIER GRADE, AT $1. 
A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW SPRINC CRISAILLE 
AND 
MILLE RAYE STRIPES, 


$125 PER YARD. 


PLAIN DRESS SILKS, 


IN ALL COLORS, NEW SHADE, $150 AND 8175 
PER YARD. 


A FULL LINE OF 


TRIMMING SILKS AND SATINS, 


CUT TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, FROM $1 PER 
YARD. 


Broadway 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





** isn’t it Beautiful !”” 
WHITTEMORE’S 
WASHSTAND CORNICE. 


epee September, 1870). 
Designed tect walls from the 5) parry at 

water while Prashing. “Ht not It not cay serves as 

yew, protection to t makes the = ‘wash- 

A BEHAUTIFUL ARTICLE OF FURNITURE. 


ed to awe oe are two arms swi: 
a errs added a te me ee of 
either Mosiin “Re Rep oF be 
u 


swung ome ~ EL RACK. 
in Walnet and Ash, with mottled 
wood Comianee , hung with rich Lace Curtains 

Of Elaborate Patterns, - - $3 00 
Same, without Curtains, 2 00 


f coun: tf f 
amount, or shipped .0.D. All opders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
Corner Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


, sien 
ear ae Se Aon ay gold hunt- 





m Auction. one alist’ , 
3 to 8 =o 


vent i ca . RAGS York.” 
sees = seat Fak Fellable. 


's statements may be relied ii 


- PP het Mas 


‘chris Seria, Sper a 
“ All Mr. N 





Christian at Work. 
om 


-+| R. H. 


AT R. H. MACY’S 
AT R. H. MACY’S 
AT R. H. MAOY’S 
SPRING 
STRAW 
@ooDs 
NOW OPEN. NOW OPEN. 
A Newspaper. Who has never felt the pleasure 
that it brings ; 
It always tells us of so many strange, and 
wondrous things. 
It makes us weep at tales of woe; it fills with smiles 
ourfaces. . 
It tells us of the ‘prict of stocks, and how much to 
Pay for laces. 
And when, and where, and how, and why to buy our 
goods at Macy’s. 
Has wars’ loud clarion called to arms—has lightning 
struck a tree’? 
Has Jenkins broke his leg?—or has there been a 
storm at sea? 
Has Mary’s little lamb been found—or comet’s tail 
been seen? 
Or has some heiress with her groom run off to 
Gretna Green? 
All this and many wonders more you from this 
sheet may glean ? 


ENGLISH 
STRAW 
HATS 


[Adapted from the poet. 


First+Lady—Well, did you go to Macy’s last week? 
Second Lady—Yes, I did. 

First Lady—Why, I thought you belonged to'a So- 
ciety that passed a resolution that they would never 
go there again ; and I thought your husband said he 
would get a divorce from youif you ever went by 
the door even. 

Second Lady—Well, so he did, but I couldn’t help 
it. Iread Macy’s advertisement last week aloud at 
the breakfast table, and there were six other ladies 
who had resolved never to go there again, who 
heard me announce my resolution to return to 
Macy’s. I never missed anything so much in my 
life. All the little choice articles that I had been 
accustomed to get there I was completely out of, 
and I could not find them elsewhere, except at ex- 
travagant prices, and many of them not at all. 
Finding that I was determined to go, four of them 
loaded me down with commissions for themselves, 
and ] judged from the amount and variety of those 
commissions that they had suffered &s much as I 
had by staying away. Weil, I went to Macy’s. 
Strange to say the store stoed in the very same spot 
that it did before. It was the same pleasant store 
brightened up with a fresh coat of paint and refitted 
for the coming season, the same pleasant faces be- 
hind the counter that I had seen there so often, and 
I felt at home in a minute. 

First, Lady.—Well, is it true that he solda splen- 
did sash ribbon at 86 cts. a yard, anda fine j 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


wT 
Father Time throws away his Hour Glass and starts 
on the New Year with n Reliable Time eee 
Seen cael 
The Elgin Llustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 


Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon ap- 
plication to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden Lane 
New York. 











AGENTS WANTED. 








at 19 cts. a yard, and ladies’ night-dresses at “82 cts.? 
Second Lady.—Yes, it is true, for I bought some 
of each, and when I went home and displayed my 
purchases to my six friends, they instantly returned 
to their old belief, that Macy’s was the right place, 
after all, and the next forenoon we all went there 
shopping ign merry crowd together. 


Such is the popular verdict for Macy. 


R H. MACY We continue 
our sale of 
desirable goods 
through the 
coming week, 
at unheard 
of low prices. 

Fine Striped Marseilles, 
at Twenty-three Cents. 
Very fine Victoria Lawns, 
at Seventeen Cents. 
Our House- 
keeping Goods, 
Under-Clothing, 
closing out. 

Our Marseilles Quilts 
at very low prices. 

Fine Dotted Swiss, LACES 

19 cents a yard. Embroideries 
Fine English Percales, RIBBONS 
18 cents a yard. FLOWERS 
Neckties and Bows, FEATHERS 
SILKS AND SATINS 

VELVET RIBBONS 

CLOCKS 
STRAW GOODS 
MACY 


MACY 


R. H. MACY MACY 


R. H. MACY MACY 


R. H. MACY MACY 


R. H. MACY MACY 


MACY 


MACY 


MACY 


R. H. MACY 


R. H. MACY 


MACY 
- MACY 


R. H. MACY 


R. H. MACY 


R. H. MACY 


R. H. MACY 
MACY Straw Goods... 
139 Cases 
English Straw Goods, 
in braid and chip. 
English Straw Goods, 
in braid and chip. 
all the 
fashionable shapes 
fashionable 
now 


MACY MACY 


MACY MACY 


MACY MACY 


R. H. MACY, 
MACY, 
MACY, 
MACY, 
MACY, 

. MACY, 
“MACY, 
SPRING 
STYLES 

NOW 

OPEN. 
CORSETS, 
PERFUMERY, 
TRIMMINGS, 


R. H. MACY, 
MACY, 
MACY, 
MACY, 
MACY, 
R. H. MACY,; 


ares, 


R. H. MACY, 
BIRD CAGES, 
R. H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY 
R. H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY, 
R. H. MACY, 
.  MACY’S. 


MACY. 


MACY. 
MACY. 
MACY. 





ish th Girect. 


ruins of Herculaneum and Pom 
was found in 
< after bar’ tench on 








AGENTS 
wanreD. § Bringing | in Sheaves. 
Rev. A. B. EARLE. 
Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., says in the Religious Her- 
ald: “ We do not hesitate to pronounce . Karle 
one of the ablest men we have ever listened to. His 
, eel endowments are remarkab , es The 
a a lively imag intuitive 
insigh sour f 5 oe, 
native Saxon, of gushing emotions, of f incident an 

dra uarter—these he 


illustration wn from every 
sses and uses without 





ere 4 
ding the lesons, observations, and 
ences of his crowded life. And he has given to 
wonderful power to charm, comfo: Ly he 
strengthen. B is most ptros ly commended And 
ress and ministry. It great 

orth and South, and thou ough “Only & small pe rt of 
the country is yet canvas: book ready 
gone rough edition after edition of 3,000. and two 


“Agents Wanted in every Town.” Com- 
missions Large. 
For terms and circulars, address 


JAMES H. EARLE, 
Washington-stree 


it, Boston, Mass. 
ACENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS 
A Salary of $30 per Week, 
and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 


our new and [er inventions. 
M. WAGNER & & CO., * Marshall, Mich. 


experi- 
sto it 8 








CTIVE CANVASSERS WANTED at once in the 
States of New York and Co. it and me 


only of a York and Lp ty Bt, to sell phe mH 


f Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
CALDWELL & CO., 124 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
7 AA {oP PER BAT et beeecomente 
“ azi re afer 
2 ‘Ameren 8 mens 10 cents; Bollar Month te. 
MA oubersey. 


N, Publisher, N. 
NTED—AGENTS sell ue 
eslebrated poms brfix Pin Sewing M 
Capes 
h,” etalike on poun amides) one is 

best and cheapest fam ap cea uae 
thine in * the pice Address SOHNSO N, CLARK, 
& 00. homo, & Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, II1., 
or uis, 


AI REN EON tcXte 00." joe 


on Mass., or St. Louis 


ULLDING PAPER 
OF FOUR GRADES. 

WATER-PROOF emery nt A 

A‘ ect substitute fi t abou 

half its cost and entirely water-proof, 

R eserinne moAa®, pre 
of stud: japboa 

Pinon or ela heat and damp- 


A non-conductor of 
ness. 

Prepared Plastering Board, 
a cheap and perfect substitute for lath 
and plaster ; makes a smooth, substantial 
wall, at less than half the usual cost. 


Double Thick Roofing. 
—- sarticle of Wool pa a pane and 


Ss 
ROCK RIVER PAPER 


B. E. HALE, 22 and 2% 


THEA NECTAR 


I8 A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 
|, GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
Warranted to suit att tastes. 




















Ghfeseo, or 








OOD SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 
age. 
oman the 


dak fer _ 
old, ‘ous pound Will go farther than three pounds of 


Pan EL TEND i RB RMT SONS Bs 


ke your ahem te 
nt Street, New hors 10 Caamezom 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 
ail the cut 


Work on for, 





variety vartoty of 8. 





Illustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- | Pupils 


BUTLER, 3 Peck slip, New York, has 
SS breeds ‘of r sale and stock. 
eee 
. A f 

e choicest 2 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Stee! Pens. 
THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe-~ 
culiar process of Carboniaing, and to the great 
care taken im their manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 
They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUITL than anything hitherto invent- - 


ed. 

G@” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and seourely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


188 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Mollenhauer Conservatory of 
Music. 

No. & (Old No. a Schermerhorn 8t., corner of 
Court St., Brroklyn. 





Instruction is given at oe Conservatory in the 


follo ranches :—The , Helodace, Tae 
Fortg, Violin, Violoncello, Ors te, Cornet-a-Piston, 
and In ents, Formation and. Culti 


of the Voice, Harmon 
Drawing x? 
hauer 


and nt, F 

es, an¢ a ica. 
mservatory of Music,” is open ait Ly 

can begin at any time &. Pi: 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to Join, tn 
ones 5 to ys agood f dation to their fut 
studi: Pw will find rin — 
tory the vest facilities for finishing th 





ir studies. 





rn and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 


Flower and Kitchen Garden, 

is now ready for Sisizibation. joe will be mailed to 

our customers of 1870 as as possible, and to 
2% cts.; an edition 


and josely wy pty 
ing 4 descriptive fist or of apwaste Po 2500 species aod 


| Rover and Vegetable Seeds, 


uding all the novelties of the past season, with 
iene on _ their culture ; also, a list of aris 
of One Hund variets es of ch 
at 


with many mer - 
ulbs, and much useful “i tnformation upon the 


bject of gard: 
Brige List of List x A small ePraits, ‘embracing 
ries, asain p Ae 
Buiss’s GARDENERS’ ALMANAC mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a two cent stamp. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Box 5712), NEW YORK. 





6.to a 


ou pan WP ERA: J a 


First Prize, at the American Institate eT 
— E. D. | Oo. B. REYNOLDS, 
(Circulars Free.) NORTH BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


WICKES BROTHERS’ 
ECLECTIC OIL, 


The perfection of Kerosene Oil, 


150 Fire Test!! 


Is absolutely non-explosive, colorless, odorless and 
bufms with unsurpassed brilliancy. Furnished in 
eans and barrels. 


Hudson River Oil Works, 
Office, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 
The Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS-—-NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application 


W A.WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. 
177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists- Publishers 


BOERICKE & & TAFEL, 
Ey Geena Srrest er Fon Fete: York. 


Constantly on afull assortment of tmentot Medicine 
and Books for cians fami). 
per mail promptly prem So he 3 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Meadquarters of Nitrous - 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRA 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


OCK WOOD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
pace Fingy, PRSMIGN AMERICAN Ly- 
an 























UTLER, 
3 Peck Slip, N. Y. City. 


Im; Cards, $6 per doz.; Cartes de Visi 
per Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars.” * 





